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Linking Education and Industry 
Wirey A. MILLER 
Industrial Relations Department, Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


This is the day of mergers. Some- 
one has said that when a group of in- 
dustries cannot stand alone, they merge 
in order to lean on each other. Quite 
contrary to this opinion is that of an- 
other writer who says that a merger is 
little more than an increased oppor- 
tunity for able management to do a 
good piece of work. When a merger is 
accomplished on this last basis, it raises 
the level of its personnel by weeding 
out the inefficient; it standardizes 
methods and processes by eliminating 
those that are unsound; it improves 
equipment and product by discarding 
the obsolete and inappropriate. 

In keeping with the times is the de- 
mand for a closer merging of the in- 
terests of education and industry. The 
results will doubtless be fitting. In 
attempting to link more closely the 
work of our schools and industry, the 
manager, or the educator, or any in- 
terested organization is undertaking a 
major task. It is a major task because 
any such adjustments will probably ai- 
fect several basic and fundamental re- 
lationships. These adjustments involve 
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problems that are economic. They in- 
clude many that are technical and psy- 
Reasonable success in the 
changed 


chological. 
task may mean 
changed industry, and social effects of 
considerable significance. 


schools, 


The need of better co-ordination is 
well presented in a pamphlet prepared 
by Cameron Beck, Personnel Director 
of the New York Stock Exchange. His 
material came from the experience of 
personnel men and business executives 
in working with the product of our 
schools. The report was presented re- 
cently at the National Education Asso- 
ciation Convention in Ohio. It groups 
constructive criticism into three cate- 
gories: the first directed against the 
curriculum, the second focussed on the 
faculty, and the third finding fault with 
the schools themselves. 

The main deficiencies of the curricu- 
lum were reported as: 


1. Insufficient insistence on funda- 


mentals. 


Too diverse and extensive in 


MN 


scope. 
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3. The exclusion of academic and 
cultural subjects. 

4. The teaching of antiquated meth- 
ods. 

In regard to faculties, the following 

criticisms were: 

1. Insufficient preliminary training. 

2. Teachers are not familiar with in- 
dustrial conditions. 

3. Lack of inspiring and dynamic 
personalities on the teaching staff. 

And finally, school policies were out 
of step, in that: 

1. They make little or no provision 

for job analysis. 

2. No study is made of present or 
future needs of industry. 

3. No advantage is taken of the 
willingness of business men to co- 
operate with the schools. 

4. Proper vocational guidance is 
lacking. 

And yet these observations are not so 
critical as the statement in an October, 
1930, magazine (The World Tomor- 
row), by a professor of a large univer- 
sity, that “adequate recognition of any 
of a half dozen, well established scien- 
tific truths would revolutionize our 
schools.” 

While we may not always agree with 
these critics, it is undeniably true that 
many in industry feel that its rapid 
growth has not been matched with cor- 
responding progress in our schools. It 
is apparent that there is a separation of 
interests and purposes that makes tran- 
sition from the field of one to the other 
too difficult. It is thought that the 
young man, having spent a few years 
in school environment, is not adjusted 
with sufficient ease to the industrial and 
business environment where he will 
probably spend the remainder of his 
life. 

Industry would like to see the edu- 
cational policies of our schools based 





a little more on the belief, as p; 
Meikeljohn says, “that knowledg: 
ists for intelligence in living.” 7 
would send the student into industry 
with a greater sense of where he really 
is with respect to his environment, — 

Dr. Bell, Warden of St. Stephens, has 
recently said that there are four marks 
of maturity in students, “the ability 
to experience accurately through the 
senses, the ability to feel and evaluate 
others, the ability to understand and 
accurately use language and the ability 
to think abstractly.” These are values 
which bring success in business and in- 
dustry. But such marks of maturity 
are too frequently only the by-product, 
and too rarely the chief product of our 
schools. 

It is a rather common occurrence for 
entire groups of foremen from a 
plant to visit one of our schools. On 
such occasions their trip through the 
building has been not simply interest- 
ing and instructive, but really a reve- 
lation. A moment’s reflection will lead 
us to inquire why the faculties of our 
schools have not been more frequent 
visitors in our industrial plants. I do 
not in my experience recall a single in- 
stance of a group of teachers visiting 
a plant for the sole purpose of seeing 
industry first. Too frequently, also, 
when accompanying a group of their 
pupils on a plant trip, the attitude has 
been that of one discharging an obliga- 
tion, performing a duty, rather than 
grasping and profiting by an oppor- 
tunity. One wonders if the reason be- 
hind this lack of contact is not, in 
reality, prejudice against certain kinds 
of work, or a failure to appreciate the 
dignity of work. 

Ready criticism of the school should 
not, however, blind industry to its own 
deficiencies or to the benefits it has 
received from the school. From edu- 
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cation it learned the scientific way of 
thinking, which has been its means of 
progress. Undoubtedly, as industry has 
been rapidly developing, it has found 
too little time for refining and clarifying 
many of its practices. While it does 
not know the answer to a lot of its own 
problems, it feels that the answer must 
be sought and can be found in work 
relations. If it appears as a devouring 
monster subordinating everything to 
itself, it has also, as Dennison says, the 
possibility of becoming “an absolutely 
satisfying and joyous life.” If, as a 
recent article in the New Republic says, 
it is teaching us the “economy of 
waste,” it also remains the source of 
livelihood for most of us. 

How far apart industry and educa- 
tion have been is well illustrated by a 
teacher in a high school in a Wisconsin 
city, who in recent years advised an 
inquiring boy that machine shop prac- 
tice was not an essential item of prepa- 
ration for a mechanical engineer. This 
boy’s adjustment to industry was given 
a serious handicap. It is just as well 
illustrated by the shop superintendent 
who does not appreciate the value of 
education. Co-operation will result 
from understanding, from willingness of 
those in each group to meet a need 
rather than to defend a position. The 
type of leader in school and factory 
satisfactory a decade ago is out of 
place in the environment of today. The 
co-operation we need, as well as the 
spirit in which it will thrive, is indicated 
in that striking bit of verse, “The Calf 
Path,” which Dr. O. Latham Hatcher 
of Richmond, Virginia, uses in a recent 
book on guidance: 

One day through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home as good calves should 

But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 

Since then three hundred years have filed, 


And I infer the calf is dead 

But still he left behind his trail 
And thereby hangs my moral tale 
The trail was 


By a lone dog that passed that wa 


taken up next day 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o'er vale and steep 
And drew the flock behind him too, 
As good bell-wethers always do 

And from that day, o’er hill and glacdk 
Through those old woods a path was made 
And many men wound in and out, 

And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ‘twas such a crooked pat! 
And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footst ps of that calf 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed this zigzag calf about 

And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent 

A hundred thousand men were le 
By one calf near three centuries dea 
They followed still his crooked w 
And lost one hundred years a day 
For thus such reverence is lent 

To well-established precedent 


If better co-operation between schools 
and industry will save these hundreds 
of years lost every day, years lost be 
cause of wrong advice from the teacher, 
no advice from the foreman, then more 
precedent should be broken in industry 
and education. If either industry or 
education runs far 
far behind the other, 
will result, crooked calf paths will be 
followed, and effective adjustment to 
For years Wis- 
“Farm and 
Equally 


ahead of or lags 
maladjustment 


environment delayed. 
consin has had a slogan, 
factory must prosper together. 
appropriate would be another, “Indus- 
try and education must develop to- 
gether.”’ 

In spite of criticism, there has 
been considerable co-operation between 
schools and industry. The old attitudes 
of each factor have changing. 


Censure has given way to a spirit of 


been 
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mutual helpfulness, and full-fledged co- 
operation is in sight. A few years ago 
the college graduate approached in- 
dustry timidly, with hat in hand and 
diploma in trunk. Today he is wel- 


come and his diploma is a pass honored 
at most factory gates. Another evi- 
dence of co-operation is the prevalence 
of placement offices in most of our 
larger schools. ,A few years ago they 
were unheard of; today they serve a 
vital need, offer a new type of co- 
operation. Then there is that type of 
co-operation which is featured by Anti- 
och College and others, whereby an ef- 
fort is being made to instill courage, 
increase stamina, develop judgment, ac- 
quire economic sense before graduation, 
and make the school’s product more 
quickly useful in industry. Our pro- 
gressive vocational schools, too, are 
characterized by a high degree of co- 
operation. 


The /ron Age for October, 1930, re- 


ports an interesting example of co- 
ordination practiced in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, by the state, the school, 
the city, and an industry. As a result, 
superintendents, foremen, draftsmen, 
toolmakers, operators, and _ workers 
were enabled to bring more intelligence 
to bear on their jobs, scrap and waste 
were reduced, earnings were increased, 
and good will improved. 

After all, the reasons for closest co- 
operation are far more important than 
the reasons for differing. School and 
industry need each other for mutual 
guidance and growth. Our schools 
need the taxes derived from industry 
to erect and maintain fine material 
equipment and pay a competent faculty. 
They need the income building power 
of industry, so that more thousands 
will have the necessary financial back- 
ground to spend years in training. They 
need an industry that is ever improv- 


Likewise, industry needs the schoo! 
It needs the help of educators to dis. 
cover the range and nature of the spe. 
cific abilities which it uses. It 
their help in solving perplexing tech- 
nical problems, managerial problems 
personnel problems. It needs 
school continuously to raise the | 
chasing power of our people by creat- 
ing new tastes and desires. Industry 
is just realizing that every additional 
grade added to the average education 
of our Tom Jones’s and John Smiths 
is a corresponding increase in the mar- 
ket for the industry’s products. The 
great dark continent in education is the 
millions lost to our schools after com- 
mon grade education. This same dar! 
continent has the potential purchasing 
power which industry needs and which 
education can develop. 

Not only must industry and educa 
tion work together for their own good 
but for the good of society, for social 
betterment. More and more this aim 
developing the man—is sharing the at- 
tention of management along with the 
aim of profit-making. One of the most 
significant things in industry is the 
increasing assumption of social obliga- 
tions by management. For these re- 
sponsibilities industry is open-minded 
and responsive to practical suggestions. 
If industry is utilizing certain human 
values, it will be interested in conserv- 
ing and safeguarding them. If it is 
providing opportunities for personal 
growth, it will approve suggestions from 
educators showing how it can be made 
a certainty. If industry is placing new 
and dangerous power in our hands, it 
will welcome from our schools indica- 


needs 
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tions for controlling it. If industry is 
changing our environment with a ra- 
pidity that is baffling it will appreciate 
the alertness of our schools in pointing 
out means for quick adjustment. If 
industry is needing men of tact, per- 
sistence, honesty, co-operative ability, 
and character, then any means for de- 
veloping and measuring these charac- 
teristics will help industry as well as 
enrich society. If industry and busi- 
ness can be the means of increasing 
the dignity and value of life, they would 
like to strengthen any contacts that 
will bring realization. 

These and countless other problems 
are demanding a better type of co- 
operation, a finer co-ordination, a closer 
linking of industry and education. An 
illustration will show how changing 
conditions have created new problems 
for school and industry. A few years 
ago, peak earnings were reached in in- 
dustry when a man was in his forties, 
supplied with fairly stable habits, 
steadied by family responsibilities, and 
influenced by few distracting pleasures. 
Today peak earnings often come in the 
twenties before habits are fixed, before 
family responsibilities are assumed, and 
when a great number of distracting in- 
fluences have their greatest appeal. 
Correct adjustment to these and similar 
changed conditions cannot be made 
with the preparations that were ade- 
quate a few years ago. Here the school 
will find a profitable field for additional 
co-operation. The story is told that 
Professor Cabot of Harvard frequently 
gave his students this problem: “If 
molasses costs $4.00 a barrel, how many 
pancakes will it take to shingle a barn 
roof?” Absurd as this problem is, he 
pointed this lesson-—that the business 
man who can mix molasses, pancakes, 
and a barn roof, and make them stay 
mixed without himself becoming stuck 


fast in this process, has gone a long 


way toward success. The story illus- 
trates the complexity, the newness of 
industrial problems and suggests the in- 
tellectual curiosity, willingness to work, 
and the tireless urge that is necessary 
to find the answer. 

This particular type or calibre of co- 
ordination has not been conspicuous. 
It has occurred in haphazard and iso- 
lated cases. It will not come about 
automatically, but must be planned and 
made more purposeful and certain. It 
has been cramped and delayed by prece- 
dent, customary routine, and obsolete 
methods. Too often we have been con- 
tent to follow “the migrations of that 
calf.” It must, by some means, be 
made frequent, continuous, and effi- 
cient. 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
bigness and importance of the task. It 
will lay new foundations in industry, 
in education, in society. It is not some- 
thing that can be accomplished by a 
general assault along the whole indus 
trial or educational front in a dramatic 
manner. A segment, however, will be 
won here and there if some intelligent 
pressure is applied everywhere. The 
first step in the accomplishment of this 
problem is to see the bigness of the 
possibilities involved. A toy dredge did 
not dig the Panama Canal; it required 
an instrument commensurate with the 
task. So the linking of industry and 
education requires more than a minia- 
ture plan, more than a demonstration 

Making 4,000 placements in industry 
and business, as did our Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School one year, is a good rec- 
ord. But this is only a part of the job. 
There must be, as this problem requires, 
continuous advisement for the other 
twelve or thirteen thousand pupils for 
the entire one, two, or three years they 
are in school. And, after this, a reach- 
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ing out to bring under these influences 
the other thousands in need. The job 
in its big aspects means training a staff 
of teachers, advising the present student 
group, successfully placing them, and 
then bringing this counsel and guidance 
to whole areas not now touched. One 
of these untouched fields is making 
over into efficient workers the inefficient 
now being eliminated from jobs. This 
is an adjustment problem, a placement 
problem, an educational problem, that 
may call for a special school for its ac- 
complishment. 

Proper linking of industry and edu- 
cation cannot be accomplished, more- 
over, by an outside agency. Whoever 
or whatever is the linking agent must 
be built into the relationships of both 
school and industry, and not merely 
indifferently or loosely attached to one 
or the other. This building in process 
is a necessary forerunner of the confi- 
dence that must precede co-operation. 
The linking agent must not only know 
industry and education, he must be 
a part of them. 

Proper co-ordinating of industry and 
education must leave both co-operating 
agencies free to develop and function 
in agreement with their major purposes. 
But of more importance is the fact that 
the most perfect adjustment of industry 
and education must never destroy the 
freedom of occupational choice. The 
spirit of this contact must ever remain 
personal, human, individual—never be- 
come automatic, mechanical, oppressive. 
Co-ordination, however efficient, must 
never railroad the product of our 
schools into jobs. There is involved, 
not the linking of material things but 
things psychological—behavior prob- 
lems, institutional factors, home factors, 
emotional factors. 

Where can we find a co-ordinating in- 
fluence of this character? Who can 
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bring industry and education closer ; 
gether? Where shall we look for tha; 
spirit that can favorably influence both 
teacher and foreman, principal an¢ 
works manager, student and worker 
and bring about better co-operation? 
Who will offer the judgment, tact and 
initiative necessary to suggest the lines 
along which better contact may be ex. 
pected? It is obvious that no such co. 
ordinating or linking agent or agency 
is already available. It must be de- 
veloped. It is being developed by those 
vocational schools that are seeing the 
importance of this problem and releas- 
ing for this work the full time of 4 
capable man. He must be equipped 
with responsibility that extends 
throughout the school faculty and with 
a personality that reaches the city’s 
industries. Some think that the voca- 
tional guidance movement has consid- 
erable promise in this respect. If it 
succeeds at this job, it must enlarge its 
vision far beyond that of mere guidance 
It must perhaps expect less than its 
fondest dreamers suggest, but at the 
same time do much more that a broai- 
ened vision will point out. The job of 
co-ordinating school and industry can 
be learned only in the doing of it 
Proper adjustment will not result from 
the mere adoption of a hypothesis, even 
though it is good. There must be ex- 
perimentation. Theory must never too 
far outrun practice, practice must never 
quite overtake advancing theory. As 
they keep related but not identified, 
progress continues. If the guidance 
movement can relate itself closely 
enough to the interests concerned so as 
to serve the school, the plant, and so- 
ciety, it may find itself chosen for the 
task and bring honor upon itself. 

De Witt Morgan, writing in M- 
Graw-Hill Book Notes, has caught the 
spirit of co-ordinating industry and edu- 
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cation. Like the spirit of the guidance 
movement, it expresses itself, as he says 
n a plan for “seeing through Johnny 
It is giving 


and seeing Johnny through. 
, new point of view to the teacher. It 
s turning attention from subject mat- 
ter to pupil. It is causing the teachers 
to look for ways to keep the human side 
of teaching paramount. And striking 
transformations are not so much ob- 
served in Johnny as they are in the 
agencies that are thus trying to work 
with him.” 

Industry and education will therefore 
be drawn together as they try to do 
the best for Johnny. Labor carries a 
torch, the employer carries a torch, the 
school carries a torch for Johnny to 
follow. The true North Star by which 
to guide Johnny’s craft is that which is 
best for Johnny. And this in the long 
run is best also for the school and in- 
dustry. 

Jim Smith, who has a daughter in 
the grades and a son about to enter 
high school, suddenly dies. The son 
must go to work. Mrs. Smith has a 
problem. A real friend who knows the 
boy, the problem, and local conditions, 
tells Mrs. Smith that he will see the 
boy once or twice a week for the next 
few years and guide him safely 
through further development and satis- 
factorily adjust him to a job. Raise 
this experience to its nth degree and 
you have the problem of guidance, the 
problem of co-ordinating education and 
industry. 

Seeing Johnny through means seeing 
through all of Johnny. Johnny needs 
not only vocational adjustment, but 
health adjustment, citizenship adjust- 
ment, guidance in character building, 
guidance in use of leisure. Whole de- 
partments must be added to our edu- 
cational programs in order to straighten 
the crooked trails or beat new paths 


Not only de 


partments of vocations are needed but 


between school and job 


also departments concerned with both 
Probably 
hundred 


mental and physical health. 

today in any large school a 
thousand 
dental work that should have been donc 


dollars would not do the 


earlier. Here, as in other respects, big 
guidance and co-ordinating opportuni- 
ties are being lost. 

There have been frequent indications 
as to how the school would be affected 
by closer co-ordination with industry 
curriculum changes, staff change 
method 
only fair to attempt to note some of 
the effects such a program would have 
on industry. Undoubtedly it would im 
prove employment 


rectly reduce labor turnover. 


changes would result It is 


practices and di 
The long 
contact of apprentices with vocational 
schvols is proving that much of what 
was once thought bunk contains vita- 
mins—values that should be conserved 
In 1929 there were 65 apprentices added 
to the plumber’s trade in Milwaukee 
45 of 
counseled, and followed by vocational 


these were carefully selected, 
school agents who knew industry’s, a 
well as the trade’s, requirements. The 
other 20 were picked at random by the 
more usual methods. One year later 
72 per cent of the carefully selected 
group was still on the job, while of the 
other group only 28 per cent remained. 
When this ability at selecting and train- 
ing has been extended, our schools will 
be selecting more and more of our 
factory and office help, or else employ- 
ment procedure at factory and office 
will be greatly improved. And there 
will follow, also, a closer co-ordinatinz 
and comparison of educational records 
with those of office and factory. 

A closer linking of education and in- 
dustry will increase occupational in- 


terests. It will tend to remove that 
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certain job prejudice which has existed 
against industry. Heretofore profes- 
sional men have been trained, but in- 
dustrial men have more or less “just 
happened.” Linking of industry and 
education will dignify all jobs, supply 
valuable training, elevate them to voca- 


tions, increase occupational satisfac- 
tions. It will increase the interest in 
skill which has been lowered. It is 


commonly thought that less skill is 
needed in industry than formerly. This 
is not so true as is the observation that 
a whole lot of new skills are needed. While 
a number of the old skills are no longer 
needed, the capacity and aptitude for 
skill is more needed in industry than 
ever before. Then there are new skills 
~skill in finer precision, skill in colors, 
skill in design, skills in quality develop- 
ment. In addition, there is a whole 
line of skills which society needs and in 
the development of which the school 
can find new opportunities. These are 
skill in co-operating, skill in making 
social contacts, skill in home-making, 
skill in citizenship. 

Closer contact of school and indus- 


iry will increase the learning incen- 
tives. It will increase the desire to 


learn by requiring a certain amount of 
training for any job qualification. It 
will prolong the learning period beyond 
school or college graduation. It has 
always been a task for industry to keep 
the products of our schools increasingly 
developing. They are obsessed with the 
idea that they have finished their learn- 
ing. Closer co-operation between in- 
dustry and schools will result in more 
adult education. Then there is another 
phase to this learning incentive. It 
will offer salvation to the boy on a 
dead-end job. To job and return, to 
job and return, and so on, may make 
Jack a dead-end boy if he happens to 
be on a dead-end job. But if Jack goes 
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to school, then to job and back, he y 
cease being a dead-end boy, eve 
though it may be necessary for him | 
stay on the dead-end job. He can ad 
a variety of outside interests, cultura 
and otherwise, which will make growth) 
and contentment possible. 
Better co-ordination between indus 
try and education will help solve so: 
perplexing problems that industry js 
puzzling over. The problem of 
curity in old age is one of these. Whi 
it is perhaps largely industry’s p: 

lem because most of us spend so : 
of our time there, it is also a proble 
of education. Habits of thrift fostered 
in school would be a good general { 
dation on which to build security 
later life. Then industry is wrest! 
with the accident problem. Admitted 
85 per cent of them are due to car 
lessness or thoughtlessness. Will better 
co-operation between school and ind: 
try help make those who come in! 
industry more safe-minded? Surely t! 
is a problem for adjustment. There i: 
also involved the whole problem oi 
health. Solution should be carried { 
ther in the schools. Poor health is 
adjustment hazard that calls for 
infinite number of co-operating agencies 
And finally, perhaps better teamwo: 
between schools and industry will im- 
prove supervision in industry. Bette 
placement ideals and practices wil 
reach to all parts of the shop. To a 
greater degree all those who supervise 
the work of others will interest them- 
selves in behavior and _ performance 
problems. They will realize that rarely 
is a problem occupational alone. And 
as the teaching staff will improve in 
our schools, so will the supervising staff 
in industry and business. And when 
it does, the foreman, as well as the 
teacher, by straightening crooked paths 
will save a thousand years a day. 
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\s a final thought, the words of Ru- 
fus M. Jones are particularly apt. He 
has caught up in an inspired moment 
“The 
eader,” he says, “is the co-ordinator 


the true spirit of the leader. 


a given situation. He senses the 
rganic unity in the hopes, aspirations, 
ms and potential energies of those 
would lift to a higher level. He feels 
the onward tendency of this age. He 
itches the vague hopes of his fore- 
mners. He draws to a focus many 
ifulfilled aspirations and desires. He 
es out his ideal and finds that it 


its others. It kindred 
spirits. And, before long, a certain part 
of the human race has come up to a 
new level and has launched a new way 


dynamizes 


of living, somewhat as the attraction 
of the moon lifts an immense plateau 
of the ocean, directly under it, twent: 
five feet higher than the surrounding 
water.” 

This is the leadership that will co 
ordinate industry and education. And 
in this linking process we will develop 
a new measuring stock for a successful 


school or a successful industry 


Workers’ Summer Schools 


Louise LEonarpD McLaren 


Director, Southern Summer School for Women Workers in Industry, North Carolina 


In this country there are three resi- 
dent schools for workers operating 
throughout the regular college year. 
They are Brookwood Labor College at 
Katonah, N. Y., Commonwealth Col- 
lege at Mena, Arkansas, and the Vine- 
yard Shore School for Women Workers 
in Industry at West Park, N. Y. Then 
there are four summer schools, one at 
Bryn Mawr College, the pioneer in this 
field, which was started in 1921, one at 
Barnard College for women workers of 
metropolitan New York, one at Wiscon- 
sin University—which is coeducational 
but otherwise similar to the others, ex- 
cept that it is a unit in a large univer- 
sity summer school—and the Southern 
Summer School for Women Workers in 
Industry, which has been conducted for 
the last five years under the auspices of 
an independent southern committee. It 
is located in the mountains of North 
Carolina. 

The students at these summer schools 
are workers who are from 20 to 35 years 
of age and who have had two or more 
years’ experience in industry. Reading 


autobiographies written for one English 
class one observes that the phrase, “I 
had to Stop s¢ hool to go to work,” occurs 
very frequently. Most of the students, 
although they are eager to learn, have 
given up their ambitions in order to 
help support their families. At Bryn 
Mawr and Barnard many of the stu 
dents are further handicapped by lack 
of knowledge of English, since they are 
recruited from the East where a large 
percentage of workers are foreign born. 

The teachers at the Summer Schools 
must have had professional training and 
experience, besides a knowledge of the 
background of workers and 


economic 
of their most serious problems, as well 
as some knowledge of the labor move 
ment and other efforts to solve indus- 
trial problems. They must be scientific 
but also able to present their material 
in simple language. ‘The story is told 
of a student at one of the schools who 
was frank in remonstrating with a new 
teacher fresh from the university class- 
room, saying to him, “Mr. your 


words skid off our domes.” 
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There are no rigid academic entrance 
requirements or examinations. The 
purpose is not so much to help students 
to acquire wide knowledge of factual 
material as to encourage them to think 
and to develop social attitudes. 

The teacher of economics at a wo- 
man’s college recently said that there 
was little reality in the discussion in 
his class in labor problems! “They 
don’t know what it’s all about,” he said. 
The worker-students in summer schools 
do know a good deal about labor prob- 
lems in their lives. Naturally, 
economics is the basic course. Begin- 
ning with their own work, students 
study the economic organization of the 
machine age, industrial history, and a 
very little economic theory. Correlated 
closely with economics is the study of 
English composition, for which course 
students usually write and speak on sub- 
jects close to their industrial experience. 
Learning to read and to study, learning 
to write simple English and to speak in 
public are the practical objectives of 
the work in English. At the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School, which is the only 
one with a second-year course, natural 
science and social history are offered. 
Labor dramatics is emphasized at a 
number of the schools, and health edu- 
cation and recreation adapted to the 
needs of industrial workers are in the 
forefront of each program. From time 
to time speakers with significant experi- 
ence in different fields of social and 
economic importance visit the schools 
to share their experience with the stu- 
dents. Another method of education is 
the week-end conference attended by 
guests invited from different groups, as 
trade unionists or social workers. Visits 
to near-by industrial plants are features 
at some of the schools. 

By individual instruction, “visual 
education,” and other methods known 


own 


to progressive teachers, learning is 
possible for these adult students wh 
although lacking in schooling, are 
ready learned in life. 

While the workers’ summer sch 
have a social purpose, they are 
able by-products in the life of the j 
vidual. She reads better literature 
her life is richer after attending 
summer school. She acquires a pn 
respect for the function of her clas 
society, despite the prevailing attit 
toward manual workers. 

She returns to her community not 
one having had a mere vacation 
the factory, but as one who has become 
conscious of the life-long process 
adult education, and usually she p 
poses to promote Workers’ Educati 
activities among her friends at home 

Local committees representing 
cross-section of liberal-minded citizen: 
of the city, industrial workers, teachers 
representatives of women’s organiza 
tions, and others are organized to secure 
students and funds. They also sponsor 
local classes in which the summer schoo! 
students, either those who wish to at 
tend summer school or those who have 
gotten a start there, take part in classes 
labor plays, forums, and other forms 
of Worker’s Education. Many stu 
dents find a place in workers’ organiza- 
tions, such as trade unions, or coopera 
tives, or industrial Y. W. C. A. clubs 
Thus the stimulus of the various 
Summer Schools has resulted in a grow- 
ing network of Workers’ Education 
activities throughout the country. Whil: 
in the United States Workers’ Educa- 
tion has not been so closely allied with 
the labor movement as in some other 
countries, and the Summer Schools are 
independent of any official labor affilia- 
tion, they are in general sympathy with 
the aims of organized labor and there 
is close cooperation with the trac 
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ynions in many instances. At Bryn 
Mawr Summer School, the only one to 
which students go from all over the 
United States, fifty per cent of the 100 
students accepted are trade unionists 
and fifty per cent from unorganized 
trades. In all of the schools representa- 
tives of organized labor are on the 
policy-making committees. 

A young industrial girl once said that 
she had noticed that “people have to 
be uncomfortable before they can 
think.” If so, there should be a good 
deal of thinking among thousands of 
suffering industrial workers at the pres- 
ent time. Certainly it is true that those 
interested in the various’ workers’ 
schools observe an increasing question- 


ing attitude on the part of men and 
women in industry, and a growing in- 
terest in serious study. 

While we cannot prophesy as to the 
form which economic organization may 
take in the future, changes seem inevit 
able. 

In recovering from the present eco 
nomic dilemma, the world may need no- 
thing more than an intelligent body of 
workers in industry. The Workers 
Education movement, although in the 
beginning of its usefulness in the United 
States of America, may be destined to 
play an increasingly important part in 
preparing workers to 
responsibilities which they 


social 


they 


assume 
and 
alone, can fulfill. 


The Work of a Central Office Employment Counselor 


Dorotuy A. Hay 


Placement Counselor, New Orleans Public Schools, New Orleans, Loui 


The work of securing positions for 
graduates of the New Orleans Public 
Schools is carried on by the Department 
f Vocational Guidance. The office is 
located in the Public School Adminis- 
tration Building, which is in the center 
of the business district of the city and 
is readily accessible to applicants and 
to members of business offices as well 
as to teachers and counselors from the 
schools. The Department has only one 
employment counselor, whose duties are 
to interview all applicants, both in the 
office and in the schools, to keep card 
files and other records, to interview 
employment managers and make con- 
tacts with business and industrial con- 
cerns, to maintain follow-up records of 
all placements and to conduct follow-up 
studies from time to time. 

The placement office is open daily 
from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and until 
12 noon on Saturdays, and applicants 


tana 


are allowed to register at any time 
Only one form of registration card is 
used; this includes the usual informa 
tion as to address and telephone num- 
ber, age, father’s occupation, number of 
children in family, education and train 
ing, previous experience, school record 
and teachers’ estimate of ability, and 
records of referral and placement. In 
addition to the file, the 
office maintains an employers’ record 
file, which consists of a card for each 
employment manager with whom a con- 
tact is made. These cards carry infor- 
mation as to the types of positions 
available in the establishment, require- 
ments for such positions, the physical 
conditions of the office or factory, hours, 
vacations, busy seasons, etc. A third 
file consists of a firm record showing 
the names of all applicants placed with 
each firm, the length of service, dates, 
and reason for leaving. 


registration 
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The Department does not restrict its 
services to pupils of the public schools, 


but applicants from other sources are 
accepted with the understanding that 
preference must be given to public 


school pupils. These are of two classes: 
(1) the high school graduates, and (2) 
those who have been unable to con- 
tinue in high school either through 
financial necessity, lack of ability or 
desire, or through physical handicap. 
Although the majority of our applicants 
are beginners, we have always on file a 
number of more experienced workers, as 
all applicants are encouraged to return 
to the office and re-register whenever 
they are out of a position, no matter 
how long they may have been employed. 
Thus there is really no age limit for 
applicants, and the Department .stands 
ready and willing to try to place the 
older and more experienced workers 
whenever possible. 

As New Orleans is a port, it is there- 
fore a commercial city, and in spite of 
an increasing industrial development 
the majority of wage-earners are en- 
gaged in some form of commercial work. 
For this reason, up to the present time 
there are only two types of courses of- 
fered in the New Orleans Public High 
Schools — academic and commercial 
courses. The commercial courses are 
two or three years, and recently a one- 
year secretarial course open only to 
high school graduates was inaugurated. 
At the time the placement department 
was organized there was found to be a 
considerable exodus of pupils to private 
commercial schools, many of which had 
no standard entrance requirements and 
would accept children from the 7th or 
8th grade, give them a course of in- 
struction lasting from six to nine 
months, and then turn them out as 
stenographers and office workers. Since 
its organization the placement depart- 


ment has put great emphasis on s 
the value of a high school educa 
not only to the schools but to the 
ployers, with the result that the ex 
of students has been materially di 
ished and some of the private s 
have raised their requirements fo 
trance. At the present time many 
these private schools receive m 
their students from the parishes 
have only a limited number of a 
cants from New Orleans. 

Since most of our registrants 
from the public commercial 
schools, a plan has been arrang 
whereby the employment couns 
visits these schools before graduat 
each term and personally intervi: 
each prospective graduate. The 
cation cards are filled out at the scl 
under the direction of some memb 
the faculty, and the counselor als 
terviews the principal and member 
the faculty to secure estimates of 
pupil’s ability along various lines. 
similar plan is followed in the acader 


high schools, except that only thos 


students are interviewed who have 
pressed the intention of going to wor! 
All graduates are informed before gra 
uation that they may at any time reg 
ter with the placement department, a: 
many do come in later, as of course th 
do not always adhere to their plans 
continuing their education. 

The young people who are not hig 
school graduates come from _ vari 
sources. Some are referred directly fro: 
the school by the principal or counsel: 
when it is found that they cannot co! 


tinue in school, but the majority driit 


in from other sources. Whenever pos 
sible, the school record of these app! 
cants is secured if they have not he! 
positions; otherwise, references are 

cured from previous employers. | 


| 


some cases a mental test is given by 
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ne of the other members of the De- 
partment. Every applicant is inter- 
viewed and, if the case is one which 
calls for placement, is allowed to fill out 
an application. Sometimes the reason 
for seeking employment is due to lack 
f the necessary funds to continue in 
high school. When this is found to be 
the case the applicant is referred to the 
visiting counselor of the High School 
Scholarship Association and Rotary 
Club Loan Fund, and every effort is 
made to enable the pupil to return to 
school. Frequently, too, the employ- 
ment counselor is called upon to make 
adjustments when the child has become 
dissatisfied or discouraged with school. 
Here, again, every effort is made to 
encourage the child to return to school 
and complete his education before try- 
ing to secure a position. In many cases 
the applicant is in need of advice or 
information regarding possible lines of 
employment, types of training or in- 
formation as to where they may be se- 
cured, cost, etc. In this 
the vocational information pamphlets 
published by the Department are in- 
valuable and offer a practical and con- 
cise method of giving the desired as- 


connection 


sistance. 

Since the majority of our applicants 
for positions are high school graduates 
with commercial training, it follows that 
most of the positions filled are those 
dealing with office work. These in- 
clude stenographers, bookkeepers, typ- 
ists, clerks, office machine operators, 
and salespersons, both for outside and 
inside selling. There are practically no 
openings in office work for untrained 
persons. Some firms are willing to 
take on a young boy of 14 to 16 years 
and train him on the job, but very few 
will take a girl unless she has some 
training. The only types of work open 
to untrained girls in New Orleans are 
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stores and 


selling in the department 
factory work, and many of the leading 
stores will not accept a girl unless she 
has had some high school work. For 
office positions the 
higher, most 
ing high school graduation as the 


requireme! ts are 


office managers demand 
mini- 
mum Many 


employment managers specify that their 


education requirement. 


employees must have an academic high 


school education before securing their 
commercial training For girls, steno 
graphy, typing, and t fur t 


of bookkeeping are the requirements 


most in demand. bBookkee; 

rarely required, and the girl who « 
not use shorthand is handicapped. M 
stenographers are not so much i: 


mand, but the knowledge of shorthar 


thy 


is an asset in getting started on 
} 


use ol oice machines al! 


rhe 
ability to work with figures are th 


most common requirements ys 
A knowledge of typing is indispensabk 
to anyone who wishes to secure an of- 
fice position 

With regard to personal qualifi 
tions, our experience is that employ 
ment managers are a temperamental 
lot. Some want beauties and othe 
think good looks are a drawbacl r 
want quiet, retiring girls, while other 
specify pep and alertness as the most 


want tall girls 
some lik 


desirable qualities; some 
and others prefer short ones 
thin girls on the grounds that they get 
others prefer plump 


\ yor 
disposition is frequently one.of the re 


around quicker, 


ones because they are healthier 


quirements, and one head of a larg 
organization once refused to interview 
an applicant because he did not like her 
The with refer 
ence to boys 
specify the height and weight h 
quires, especially for an office boy, and 
the ap] 


name. same is true 


often an employer will 


on more than one occasion 
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cant has been advised by the counselor 
to borrow his brother’s long trousers 
in order to come up to specifications. 
Many of these requirements may seem 
trivial and ridiculous at first glance, 
but on further investigation it develops 
that the employment manager has sound 
reasons for his request and is most ap- 
preciative of any efforts to comply with 
them. 

It is the policy of the Department to 
follow up all placements, preferably 
within a month after the position is 
secured. Usually this is done by means 
of a visit to the firm, but with firms 
where many applicants are placed and 
with whom we have had contacts for 
some time the follow-up is done by tele- 
phone call. An additional follow-up is 
made through the applicant, by letter 
or telephone, and all who are placed 
are urged to return to the office for a 
visit and interview and to let us know 
how they are getting along on the job. 
Very few do return voluntarily, but oc- 
casionally the counselor is called upon 
to help in making some adjustment, 
either by the applicant or by the em- 
ployer. 

Follow-up studies are made from time 
to time in so far as a very limited staff 
and resources permit. During the past 
year a study was made of the graduates 
of the Boys’ Commercial High School 
over the five-year period since the 
school was established. A questionnaire 
was issued to each of the graduates and 
information was secured regarding the 
number who were employed or attend- 
ing other schools, the length of employ- 
ment since leaving school, the types of 
occupations engaged in and the duties 
involved in the different jobs, the num- 
ber of times the boys had changed jobs, 
and the salaries they were receiving. 
The information secured was found to 
be of value both to the school in ad- 


justing the curriculum to meet the need: 
of the business world, and to the en 
ployment counselor in advising students 
and preparing them for the conditions 
they would later encounter on the j 

The question of where and how 
secure positions has been and doubtles 
will for some time continue to be 
overwhelming problem. Visits to fir: 
letters, solicitation by telephone, a: 
any other means which suggest then 
selves are constantly being used. Reg 
larly before each class is graduated fror 
high school a circular letter is sent 
hundreds of firms advising them that 
these young people will be availabi 
for positions and requesting the en 
ployment manager to communicate wit 
the Department if he anticipates a: 
vacancies which they may fill. By 
keeping in touch with the Associati 
of Commerce the Department is ir 
formed when new concerns open 
offices, and an approach is made 
letter, visit, or telephone call to a 
quaint them with the services afforded 
by the placement office. For several 
years advertisements were inserted in 
the local newspapers from time to time 
but these were not found to be pr 
ductive of results enough to justify th 
expense, so the practice has been dis 
continued. 

One of the main problems which 
front us at this time is the overcrowded 
situation with respect to commercial! 
work, especially for girls. Although 
New Orleans is primarily a commercia! 
city, the number of young people wh 
are training for commercial work fa: 
outnumber the opportunities for plac« 
ment. The commercial high schools 
are filled to overflowing, and with th: 
present conditions of unemployme!: 
numbers of experienced workers ar 
released from jobs and are willing to 
work at beginning salaries, making it 
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en more difficult for beginners to se- 
ire positions. The need for informa- 
n with regard to other lines of work 
| for additional kinds of courses of 
raining in the high schools is great. 
However, such information and training 
in be of value only after the students 
ave been educated away from the 
standard of the “white-collar job.” At 
the present time the high schools are 
overflowing with would-be office work- 
the great majority of whom are 
definitely unfitted for such a career. 
{nd even if all of them were adapted 
by personality, education, etc., for this 
type of work, there still remains the 
fact that the number of openings is 
very limited and the greater number oi 
them are doomed to disappointment in 


ers, 


finding positions. 


Some factual data should form the 
basis of all phases of the guidance pro- 
gram. The following data illustrate the 
principle with respect to reading guid- 
ance. These data were collected at the 
Milne School, the practice school of the 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany. They point very definitely to 
some of the most necessary first steps in 
the building of a program of reading 
guidance. 


1. In the list 


How to 
How to 
How to 
How to 
How to 
How tc 
How to 


use the Reader’s Guide 
use the dictionary 

use the encyclopedia 
use the card catalog 


= 


use an index in a book 
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The Basis of a Reading Guidance Program 


Ropert W. Frepericx, New York State College 


Tic 


ELeanor F. Kevrocc, Librarian 


Che 
partment, 
service in its power to those who regis 


the placement de 


I 


therefore, is to 


function of 
render any 
ter with it, whether such service b 
information, counsel, or aid in securin: 
a position. It is our aim to make our 
service as flexible as possible and not 
Ia 


Even- 


always to look upon the finding « 


position as the prime essential. 


tually it is hoped that, through in 


creased facilities for counseling in the 


elementary and high schools and 
through the establishment of a part 
time school, toward which the local 
Vocational Guidance Association is 
steadily working, conditions will be 
vastly improved and the work of the 


placement department aterially a 


sisted. 






for Teacher 
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The procedure was simply that of ask 
ing the boys and girls straightforward 
questions. These 
below. The answers received and their 
interpretation is then given. Only the 
cruder phases of the problem can be 
dealt with here. Further study and 
more refined processes of 
must follow before a final program to fit 


questions are given 


fact-finding 


this partic ular school can be developed 


below, check those things you have been taught 


know if a book is in its proper place on the shelf 
handle books and to take good care of them 
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Crude 
Yes 
How to use the Reader’s Guide 4 
How to use the dictionary 49 
How to use the encyclopedia 34 
How to use the card catalog 
How to know if book is in right place * hool 


on shelf 3 11 71 
How to handle and take care of books 8 1 4 10 
How to use index in a book 3 0 102 


\bove are the tabulated answers to question number one on the questionnaire 


number of answers in the 8th grade was 49; in the 9th grade, 56 


This is in a sense technical information which is taught to all incoming 71 Wh 
graders of Milne Junior High School by members of the library school at | Bek 
college. From the remarkable over-balance of “yeses’’ we can safely con agaz 


that there has been guidance and a fair amount of work has been done ii — 
° ° ° ° mers 
phase of what we might call formal reading guidance; obviously the use of sAmeris 


Reader’s Guide should be included in this “How to use the library” course. There (rt and 
. ° - ° ° . Atlantic 
is also no excuse for 34 pupils not knowing enough of the Dewey Syste “were 
. “ Z : BOOKS 
correctly place a book on the shelves. The same fact holds true for the use of t hemic: 
ngres 
irrer 
2. Check the statement which tells best what you do: Design 
° . Field ar 

I read only the books that are required in my courses. Cleam 
I read a few books in addition to those books required in my courses “Golder 
*(j;ood 
‘ : ‘ Harper’ 
Approximately how many books have you read this year? Hyceia 
strat 
. ~ irnal 
I read only books required 3 La Esfe 
. read a few besides required 21 y { Petit 


card catalogue. 


I read many books in addition to those books required in my course 


Grad 


I read many besides required 24 : L’Tlust: 
, ve ? ) 7 Reon 
Approximate range 2-100 Literary 


Approximate total 751 books 924 books 167 Magazit 


The fact that only seven people out of the 103 who answered this question fu *Nation 
read only the books required in their courses shows that the reading interests ve 
general among these students are very high. In stating this point we must als fact tl 
take into consideration the fact that the reading requirements for some cours meen 
are quite large, particularly in English, so that in reality all of these peopl asin 
probably in the second class if we were to judge on quantity. Another thing tha aii 
has to be taken into consideration is a slight degree of ambiguity in the statem« a 
of the question which in many cases led the pupils to wonder whether “this y: enous! 
meant from January, or from September. There were 42 boys and girls from t sh ad 
8th grade who gave approximations of the number of books they had read t! an ol 
year, which totaled 751 books. In the 9th grade approximations from 43 peo; in the 
were 924 books. In the 8th grade there were only 14 people out of the 42 on te 
had read fewer than six books so far this year; in the 9th grade only seven people of ie 
out of 43 who reported had read fewer than six books so far this year. T! 
average for the 8th grade falls between 10 to 20 books; the average for the 
grade, between 20 and 30 books. We may conclude that there has been n 
than an average amount of reading done, since the child 13-14 years usually re 


two st 
besides 
wish 
point 
about three books a month. furthe: 
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Do you read the magazines in the school library? 
Do you read the newspapers in the school library? 


What ones? 


In answer to question three, on the use of magazines and newspapers in the 
school library, we found the following facts: 


Do you read magazines in the 
school library 

Do you read newspapers in the 
school library 

What ones 


Below is the list of magazines taken by the library at Milne High School 


Grade 


Yes N 


Those 


agazines that were named as having been read by the pupils are starred 


American Boy 
*American Girl 
{rt and Archaeology 
Atlantic Monthly 
Booklist 

hemical Leaflet 

ngressional Digest 
*Current History 
Design 
Field and Stream 
Uieam 
*Golden Book 
*Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s 
Hygeia 

strated London News 
ournal of Chemical Education 
La Esfera 

e Petit Journal 
L’Illustration 
Literary Digest 
Magazine World 
*National Geographic 


Even taking into consideration the 
fact that it is not to be expected that 
magazines will receive as much use as 
books in the school library, it is very 
evident that the magazines furnished 
by the school library are not used 
enough. Only 11 out of the 48 that 
are taken received any mention from 
the children. The item of time spent 
in the library might influence this num- 
ber somewhat—especially in the case 
of the 8th-grade group which has only 
two study periods a week in the library 
besides whatever after-school time they 
wish to spend voluntarily. Another 
point with regard to this reading and 
further guidance in it, small as it may 


National Re p iblic 
Nation’s Business 
Nature Magazine 
Outlook 
*Popular Mec h inics 
Reader’s Guide 
Review of Reviews 
Saturday Review of Literat 
*Scholastic 
School Bulletin 
School Library Bulletin 
Science & Invention 
Science News Letter 
*Scientific American 
Scott’s Monthly Journal 
Scribner’s 
Le Semaine de Susette 
Theatre Arts Magazine 
Time 
*Travel 
Tycos Rochester 
*World’s Work 
The New York Times 

f 


seem, concerns the placement of the 
| 


magazine display rack. If it were given 


a more conspicuous place in the room, 


Id be 


its contents would oftener It 


used 


is obvious that there should be further 
reading guidance done with respect to 


magazines and the newspaper 


4. Check the one phrase that applies 
best in your case 
I enjoy reading most of all 
in the school library 
in the public library 
in my own home 


information 
I en 


Below is tabulated the 
found in answer to question four 


joy reading most of all: 














Grade 8Grade 9 Total 


In the school library 9g 6 15 
In the public library 3 0 3 
In my own home 38 50 88 


It is only natural that pupils should 
enjoy reading in their homes best of all, 
because the majority of them come from 
homes that have good facilities for read- 
ing. The fact that the school library 
receives second place in their choice 
shows that the conditions there must 
be favorable for enjoyable reading. 
This would tend to prove the point that 
it is very probable that the librarian 
has been successful in making Milne 
High School library an attractive place. 
Again, the study periods and their fre- 
quency during regular school time 
doubtless affect the popularity of the 
library as a good place to read. It 
should not be out of place to note that 
these facts do not support the frequent 
contention that the home is merely a 
place to eat and sleep. 

5. Check the one phrase that applies 

best in your case: 
Most of the books that I read 
I obtain from 

my friends 

the school library 

the public library 

as gifts 

The following information was re- 
ceived in answer to question five: Most 
of the books that I read I obtain from: 


Grade 8 Grade 9 Total 
My friends 9 4 13 
The school library 24 32 56 
The public library 7 12 19 
As gilts 10 7 17 


The use of the books in Milne High 
School Library is shown very clearly 
here. We see that 56 out of the 106 
pupils who answered this question ob- 
tained the majority of their books from 
that library. They use the books of 
the public library just about one-third 
as much as those of the school library. 
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Assuming that use of the books w 
in some show that def 
library and reading guidance was bei 
given, we can safely conclude fr 
these answers, at least, that it has be: 
done. This information may also s 
that the books in that library must 
good ones and interesting ones or 
would not be drawn out to such an « 
tent. Presenting this type of boo! 
boys and girls is certainly a forn 
reading guidance—in an informal phas 
The advertising of books through bi 
tin board displays undoubtedly had 
part in suggesting books. This is 
other form of informal guidance 
may now conclude that there is g 
ance being done in reading in the Milne 
High School Library. 

It is entirely possible that greater 
use of the public library and its branches 
should be stimulated; at least all pu 
should be aided in transferring the 
habit of using the school library to using 
the public libraries. 


degree 


6. Check the one phrase that apy 
best in your case: 
I read books because 
I enjoy reading. 
I have to read books in or 
to give book reports. 
My librarian tells me that 
should read. 


The following information was gi\ 


in answer to question six: I read bool 
because: 
Grade & Grade v ] 
I enjoy reading 35 49 
I have to read to 
give book reports 8 6 
Librarian tells me I 
should 0 0 


This again shows primarily the stro! 
reading interests and the fact that 
out of the 99 who reported read becaus 
they enjoyed reading. Only 15 out of 
that number read because of compu! 
sory reasons. The last part of the 
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which advice from 
the librarian to individuals, was not 
checked in either case. This shows a 
lefinite lack of interest in individuals 
ind their reading interests and dif- 
ficulties on the part of the librarian. 


restion, concerns 


Check the one phrase that applies 
best in your case: 
I choose books to read be- 
cause 
They look attractive to me. 
A friend tells me that I will 
like them. 
My librarian tells me that I 


will like them. 
The following represents the 
mation received in answer to question 
seven: I choose books to read because 


infor- 


Grade 8Grade 9 Total 
They look attractive 
and interesting 21 41 
Friend tells me that 
I will like them 
Librarian tells me 
that I'll like them 18 9 27 
If there is one thing that this infor- 
mation shows it is the decided develop- 
ment of the general attractiveness in 
the format of children’s books and 
adult books. If we would contrast a 
book of ten years ago and one of two 
years ago as to cover, end papers, paper, 
print, pictures, and general unity of all 
f these, we could appreciate it better. 
Children unconsciously appreciate this 
fact. That they do is shown in the fact 
that 62 out of 100 choose their books on 
that basis. The advice of the librarian 
is given second place by 27 of these 
boys and girls. Here is a definite 
chance for individual reading guidance. 
While the boy or girl may know his own 
tastes, there will be a time when he will 
come to the librarian for suggestions 
and recommendations, and it is at this 
time that she will be doing reading 
guidance. The 27 who gave the 
librarian second place show that there 


was reading guidance being carried on 
in their cases. The 62 who made their 
choices on attractiveness were indebted 
to the librarian for her taste in choice 
of books and her way of advertising 
them 
ance. 


another informal phase of guid- 


8. Check the one 
best in your cast 
Generally I like to 

books 

help or advice from any 


phrase that applies 


Choose my without 
one 
Have someone tell me de 
finitely what to read 
Have someone recommend a 
book to me 
The 
ceived in answer to 
Generally I like to: 


following information wa 


questio 


Choose my bor 
without help from 
anyone 

Have someone tell 
me definitely what 
to read 

Have 
ommend a 


to me 
The 
those which show 
know 


someone 


two largest numbers here are 


us how many people 


their own tastes and choose, as 
a rule, independently, and those who 
favor having a book 

them. The number in favor of the old 


book-list 


recommended to 


form shows that it is being 


displaced by the other two means of 
book 


degree the theory that it 


selection, and confirms to some 


is not always 
appropriate in its suggestions of books 
favor of a 


for every child. Those in 


recommendation are asking for reading 


guidance, and those who choose inde 


pendently are receiving a remote sort 
that the 


chosen the books with 


has 
to their 
But to definitely compare the 


of guidance in librarian 
regard 
tastes. 


results of this question with those of 
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question 7, only 23 of the boys and 
girls who like to have books recom- 
mended to them are actually having it 
done by the librarian. Then we may 
say that the others are either relying on 
the advice of some friend or trying to 
choose books on attractiveness only. 

Should the librarian step into the pic- 
ture and more directly recommend and 
ballyhoo books? This question requires 
a great deal of consideration. It is, 
however, safe to say that the library 
staff should give considerable time and 
encourage pupil consultation. 


9. Check the one kind of story that 
you like to read best of all: 


Adventure stories—true stories 
about what men have done. 
Fiction 
people. 

Biography 
men. 

rravel—in foreign lands or in 
this country. 

History—stories about things 
that have happened in the past. 

Geography—description of places. 

Craftsmanship—how to make 
things. 

Vocational books—that tell how 
to prepare for a certain job. 


imaginary stories about 


lives of men and wo- 


The following information was given 
in answer to question nine: Check the 
one kind of story that you like to read 
best of all: 


ag 
eS 


Grade 8 Grade 9 

Adventure 13 12 

Nature 3 2 

Fiction 2 37 

Biography 

Travel 

History 

Geography 

Craftsmanship 

Vocational 1 

This shows first of all that the eighth 
and ninth-grade boys and girls are 
running true to form. Their interests 


are mostly fictional, with a “leaning” in 


NR 


Oo 
Se ns es | 


the direction of adventure st 
There is little if any interest in 
forms of literature. If we compar 
information with that 
answer to question 2 we come 

following conclusion: There is 

than an average amount of reading 


receive 


ing done by these boys and girls 
8th and 9th grades. At the same 
we can see by the grouping in gq 
9 that the field of reading interests 
consequently reading, is very nat 
Clearly, there is a distinct need for 
another info! 
phase of reading guidance. There 
lack of it that could be reme 
through more and varied book disp! 
bulletin boards, and attractive 
lists, suggestions that could easily 


terest development 


put out in connection with the 
shopwork in printing. 

The English department could lend 
hand in this connection by opening 
the attractions of other than fictior 
reading. 

We find that there are 15 boys a: 
girls who read primarily because 
have to give book reports. These 
people also state in answer to ques! 

3 that they read either no, or a 
books in addition to their course re 
quirements. The same 15 also state 
answer to question 8 that they like 
have books recommended to them, | 
through their replies to question 7 w 
find that only eight of them were helpe 
by the librarian in their choice of books 
Seven of those people who really needed 
reading guidance of a personal naturé 
were left to their own devices about 
reading. This again shows that guid 
ance is present in Milne High Schoo 
Library, but that there is a distinct 
need for individual guidance. 

There are several things to take int 
consideration in all this discussion. Or 
is that the library is only two years ol: 
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that its will un- 
ibtedly grow and progress a great 
| in the next five years. If there 
seem to be a few things lacking, it may 
be justly laid to the time element. Then, 
, with regard to all of this “individ- 
guidance,” the librarian may be 
g an immeasurable amount of it. 


organization 


win 
Vill 
} 
i 


\t the same time, her work is of such 

nature that it is often very difficult 

her to attend to individual 

int in the most personal manner, even 
ough she would like to. 

rhe one way that the librarian may 

- afforded the opportunity of knowing 


every 


CLAUDI 







In this day and age, when we hear 
f guidance plans on every hand and 
guidance courses are offered in most of 
the teachers’ colleges, it might be well 
to ask ourselves several questions. 
\mong others, the list might include 
the following: (1) Have pupils given 
any thought to the selection of voca- 
tions when they enter high school? 
(2) Are the vocational which 
pupils may list at the beginning of their 
high school course likely to have any 
permanency, or are pupils likely to 
make other choices if asked at some 
later date? (3) Do anonymous blanks 
upon which pupils signify their choices 
of vocations have more reliability than 
signed ones? (4) Why do pupils choose 


choices 


OUR CHECK-UP BLANK. 


1m 
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Pupils’ Vocational Choices 
M11 
West Newton, | 





Superintendent of Schools, 


LET’S SEI 





I. I AM ATTENDING HIGH SCHOOL BECAUSE 
1. My parents compel me to do so 
2. I am not old enough to quit 
3. I desire to have a high school education 
4. I must have high school education to enter work I want to 
5. High school education will give me better standing in commu: 


Most of my friends are going to school 
My brothers and sisters are high school graduates 









child 
through the process of having a definite 
“library hour 


each course. 






individually is, of 






each week for 


members 






of each grade. This process is followed 





in many schools and the individual does 





gain by it. Lastly, there can never be 







too much of the book-display and bulle- 











tin-board element cleverly done either 
by the librarian herself or by th ys 
and girls in their art courses Repeti 
tion is the thing” in business, and in 
this business of guiding boys and girls 
to r id wisely, broadly and wit dis 










HELI 









these vocations? (5) What rela is 
there between parents’ educat unt 
children’s choice of vocatior 






What influence does parent’s occup 
i 
have upon children’s choic: 
r 
tions? (7) What influence do friends 






have upon the choice of vocati: 
What reasons do pupils give for attend 
ing high school? 

Beyond a doubt, the guidance 
ment is still in the process of develop 
to be learned 


the 








ment and much needs 
about it. At the 
school year, September 1931, each pupil 


freshman 






beginning of 






bering 125 





in the class, nun 
pupils, in West Newton High 
was given the following blank with in- 





School 







out in full and sign 






structions to fill it 
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8. I want to take part in athletics 

; I have no other job or work 
10. I want to go to college or normal school later on 

11. I think I can get an easier job by being a high school graduate 


I EXPECT TO REMAIN IN HIGH SCHOOL UNTIL 
1. I have finished the course 
2. I am old enough to quit 
I am not able to pass all subjects 
4. I can get a position 
5. My parents put me to work 
6. I fail some of the courses 
7. I become discouraged and tired of the work 


MY PARENTS’ EDUCATION IS AS FOLLOWS 
FATHER MOTHER 
SCHOO! Began Completed Began Complet 
College 
Normal Sx hool 
High School 
Common School 


No Education 

THE SUBJECT IN THE GRADES I LIKED BEST WAS 

THE SUBJECT IN THE GRADES I HATED MOST WAS 

THE WORK I EXPECT TO DO FOR A LIVING AFTER I STOP SCHOO! 
IS 


WANT TO DO THIS KIND OF WORK BECAUSE I THINK 

1. I like this kind of work 
It is the coming work of the future as Ve 
I have had experience in it . 
I can master this work very easily 
It requires both mental and physical effort centa 
It offers chance for improvement n th 
I have been trained in this type of work all my 
I am interested in this type of work 
I seem to be best fitted for this type of work to be 
It is the work that seems most desirable the g 
I cannot say why 
I have always desired it since I can remember 
It is easy to prepare for this type of work were 
It has a broad future 
It will be easy work (2 
It will be steady work and a permanent job perm 
It will pay a good salary j 
A close friend or relative of mine is in that type of work choo. 
My parents want me to take up that type of work some 
I don’t know anything else I could do blanl 
Not many people are in that type of work , 
My training and qualifications are along this line begir 
I have studied about it in Civics and believe I would like it filled 


VII. MY FOUR CLOSEST FRIENDS DO AS FOLLOWS (a) 
Goes to school Stays home Has a job Name of jot 63 p 


W hic ] 
girls; 


sults 


Friend No. I - 
Friend No. II agres 
Friend No. III while 
Friend No. IV 37 p 
Father’s occupation in t 
ginni 
(b) 
high 


Mother’s occupation, if any, before marriage 
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About two weeks later an exact 
juplicate blank was again given to each 
ipil, with instructions to fill it out and 
hand it in unsigned. At the close of 
the first semester, after having pursued 

ourse in Vocational Civics for the en- 
tire semester, each pupil again 
given a copy of the same blank to be 
lled out and signed. Each pupil had 
then filled out the same form of blank 
m three different occasions: at the be- 
ginning of the term, two weeks later, 
ind again at the end of the first semes- 
ter. The first and last blanks were 
and the second left un- 
signed. From the blanks thus obtained 
it was possible to check upon the ques- 
tions raised at the beginning of this dis- 


was 


signed was 


( ussion: 

(1) Have pupils given any thought 
to the selection of a vocation when they 
nter high school? Out of a total of 


125 pupils only 11 stated that they had, 
as yet, made no choice of a vocation 


which they desired to follow. The per- 
centage of the boys who were undecided 
in this matter was higher than that of 
girls; 16 per cent of the boys seemed 
to be undecided and only 5 per cent of 
the girls had made no choice. The re- 
sults on the signed and unsigned blanks 
were practically the same. 


(2) Do these choices have any 
permanency or is the pupil likely to 
choose another vocation if asked at 
some later day? In checking the first 
blanks filled in by the pupils at the 
beginning of the semester with those 
filled in at the close, it was found that: 
(a) 331/3 per cent of the boys and 
63 per cent of the girls were in perfect 
agreement in their choices of vocations. 
while 66 2/3 per cent of the boys and 
37 per cent of the girls failed to agree 
in the vocations selected at the be- 
ginning and the close of the semester. 
(b) When the reasons for attending 
high school were checked, it was found 


365 


that the there 
agreement of 70 per cent, while among 
the girls 66 2/3 per cent of the reports 


among boys was an 


were in agreement (c) In the matter 
of the length of time they expected to 
remain in high 


agreement of 86 


there was an 
the 
boys and 89 per cent among the girls 
(d) When it reasons for 
selecting the there 
was an agreement of 60 per cent among 


SC he “ yl. 


per cent among 
came to the 
several vocations, 
the boys and 77 per cent among the 
girls. (e) 
dislikes in the subjects pursued in the 


In the selection of likes and 


elementary school, 50 per cent of the 
boys and 50 per cent of the girls agreed 
in both likes checked 

33 1/3 per cent of the boys and 40 per 


and dislikes 


cent of the girls agreed upon either a 
like or dislike, and 17 per cent of the 
boys and 10 per cent of the girls dis 
both likes dislikes, as 
shown in their reports at the beginning 


agreed in and 
and close of the semester 
In the selection of the 
friends, there was a constancy of 58 per 
cent in four of per 
in three of the selections, and 15 
two. 


four closest 
the selections, 21 
cent 
per cent in The number of dif- 


ferent vocations represented in the 
total choices made by the boys was 25, 
and in the choices of the girls was 15 

(4) Why do pupils these 


vocations? This is always a question, 


choose 


since it appears rather difficult for most 
adults to the 
causes which induced 
the vocations in which they are engaged. 
A survey of the parents of this group 
showed that the parent had 
changed his vocation two and a half 
times since he chose his first vocation, 
and that the average parent began his 
present vocation at the age of 25.6 
years. Therefore the choices indicated 
by these pupils cannot be considered 
too seriously. The 
choices as given by the pupils are shown 
in Table I. 


give exact reasons or 


them to choose 


average 


reasons for these 
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TABLE I 
REASONS GIVEN FOR CHOIC! 

I like this kind of work 
It is the coming work of the future 
I have had experience in it 
1 can master the work very easily 
It requires both mental and physical effort 
It offers chance for improvement 
I am interested in this type of work 

seem to be best fitted for this type ol work 

always desired it since I can remember 
It is easy to prepare for this type of work 
It has a broad future 
It will be a steady and permanent job 
It will pay a good salary 
My parents want me to take up this type of work 

close friend or relative of mine is in that t i 
I don’t know anything else I could do ; 
Not many people are in that type of work Whi 
My training and qualifications are along this lins 
Studied about it in civics and think I would like it 
I cannot say why 


guidan 
nclu 
lefenc 
eV iden 
matte! 


(5) What relation is there between parent’s educational training and childr 
choice of vocations? In the face of all guidance instruction, the educatior 
training of the parent seems to be a vital factor in determining the pupil’s 
tion of a vocation. Table II shows the educational training of the father and 
son’s selection of a vocation. 


thougl 


There 
per ce 
TABLE II among 
CoLLece / HicH ScwHoo! Evem. ScHoo! No Ep the gi 
Profession 89% 5% 67% stable 
Labor 11% 5% 33% ey 
s ‘ . . HDovVsS |] 
Table II is read as follow 89 per cent of the boys whose fathers were college ‘bilit 
selected professions, while 11 per cent of those whose fathers were college trained s s1D1 - 
labor vocations. In this classification, any vocation that required educational! or school trainin, more |} 
beyond the high school was termed a profession tional 
(6) What influence does the parent’s occupation have upon children’s ch thorot 
of vocations? The occupation of the parent seems to be a vital factor in deté open 
mining the child’s choice of a vocation. Table III shows the relation. On th 
for gl 
. ’ . oys 
CHILDREN S CHOICE boy 
LABORER PROFESSION wide 
Laborer 36% 64% Th 
Profession 0% 100% 
there 


TABLE III 


Table III is read as follows: 36 per cent of the boys whose fathers were laborers chose a Ja! 1 
vocation, while 64 per cent chose professions. Of those boys whose fathers were professior pup! 
men, none chose labor vocations eleme 
’ 


(7) What influence do one’s best friends have upon the choice of a vocatior one | 
As has already been indicated, there seem to be many factors which probabl) might 
influence one’s choice of a vocation. The data presented in this study show that age « 
20 per cent of the pupils who had listed a close friend who held a job or positior here, 
chose the same vocation that the friend they had listed was pursuing at the time 
Whether the friend’s selection or choice had any influence, or whether it was 
matter of pure chance, is difficult to determine, but chance alone would not produc 
such a high percentage of agreement in a list of twenty-five different vocations. 






















REASONS FOR 
My parents compel me to do so 
I am not old enough to quit school 


I desire to have a high school education 
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8) What reasons do pupils give for attending high school? 
gether with the percentage of pupils giving each, are shown in 


TABLE 


ATTENDIN( 


Che reasons ¢ el 


abl 1\ 





I\ 
Hics CEN 


I must have high school education to enter work I want to do 
High school education will give me better standing in community 


Most of my 


My brothers and sisters are high school 


I want to take part in athletics 
I have no other job or work 
I want to go to College 








hold for the 
many 


What do these results 
guidance director? In 

mclusions might be drawn and perhaps 
There seems to be abundant 
evidence that 
matter of choice of a life’s work some 


answer, 


lefended. 
pupils have given the 


thought when they enter high school. 
There is, however, only about 33 1/3 
per cent of permanency in these choices 
among the boys and 63 per cent among 
To say that girls are more 
their choices than 
The pos- 


the girls. 
stable and fixed in 
boys is not necessarily true. 
sibility arises that perhaps boys are 
more influenced by their course in Voca- 
tional Civics than the girls, and after a 
thorough study of the several vocations 
open to them have changed their plans. 
On the other hand, the field of vocations 
for girls is not so wide as that for the 
boys and does not permit of such a 
wide range of choice. 

The amazing fact seems to be that 
there is so much disagreement when the 
pupil is asked to list the subject in the 
elementary school he liked best and the 
one he disliked most. Naturally, it 
might be expected that a high percent- 
age of agreement would be manifested 
here, but such was not the case. Either 


friends and schoolmates are going to high school 


graduates 


or Normal School later on 1 
I think I can get easier job by being a high school graduats 





the pupil does not hay 
likes and dislikes for spe 
or he has forgotten th 
longer receives high or | 
therein. 


rhe 


occupation of the 


educational trai 


; 


parel et 


important factors influencing the 


selection of a vocation The pu 


; 


best friends also seem to influence 1 


certain degree his vocational choice 


The 


vocations show that pupils seem to have 


reasons checked for ‘selecting the 


different reasons-for their choices And 
finally, the reasons checked for attend 
that not all 
] 


desire to do 


ing the high school indicate 
pupils attend because they 
so. 

In the light 
be admitted 


ot these tacts, it 


that the selection of a 


vocation is a very complex problem, 
influenced by many factors. To what 
extent these environmental lactors 


operate in the life of the individual is 
difficult to determine, but to the guid 
ance director it should suggest a careful 
survey and analysis of the numerous 
environmental factors that are likely to 
influence in vocation choices and selec 


tions. 











Special College-Grade Opportunities for Adults in 
Greater Boston 


ZELDA LIONS 


Educational Secretary, Prospect Union Educational Exchange, Cambridge, Ma 


Many a golf club and tea cup have 
been laid aside recently by adults who 
have preferred the pursuit of higher 
education. because of the 
seriousness of the times, many men and 


Doubtless 


women who have heretofore spent the 
hours in leisurely fashion, have decided 
to utilize their free hours to greater ad- 
vantage. This trend is noted in records 
of requests received by the Prospect 
Union Educational Exchange of Cam- 
bridge. The Exchange was established 
ten years ago, as a clearing house for 
educational information for working 
men and women who have not had a 
high school education. Annually a 
catalogue, “Educational Opportunities 
of Greater Boston,” listing 3000 courses 
in 600 subjects, is published. The 
majority of these opportunities are of- 
fered in the evening hours. Most of the 
clients of the Exchange are served by 
the information contained in the cata- 
In recent years, however, an in- 
have re- 


logue. 
creasing number of 
quested information not covered in the 
publication named—college-grade, part- 
time courses offered during the day. 
These clients included business execu- 
tives who wanted advanced methods 
courses; well-to-do men and women 
who, finding the days long, wished to 
study “something interesting;’’ unem- 
ployed college graduates who requested 
both review and advanced courses in 
their fields, to keep from growing 
“stale;” housewives who wanted house- 
hold-management courses; parents who 
were interested in child welfare; persons 
whose environments have been shaken 
by the recent economic quake, and who 


clients 


have found it necessary to rebuild thei 
earning powers, and who want to 
a training course as the foundat 
public-school teachers; and others 
These people, for various reas 
fitted into neither the evening sch« 
program nor the full college prograr 
It was necessary to mine the educatior 
field in order to discover the op; 
tunities which would meet the needs 
these special requests. All the college 
grade schools in Greater Boston were 
either visited or telephoned to, for 
formation. The list of courses and 
tables which follow contain the 
which were received from the sch 
It was pointed out by the school 
ficials that they “do not make a g 
eral practice of admitting people w 
do not meet their usual requirements 
for admission, but if the person has had 
sufficient experience to profit from t! 
instruction, and if he is serious in | 
pose he is allowed to enter as a special 
student, but not as a candidate for 
degree.’ The number of special stu- 
dents in each school ranges from tw 
to one hundred and fifty. Interesting 
opinions concerning the special student 
were expressed by the persons inter 
viewed. In general, it was conceded 
that special students are usually earn 
and capable. We were told that th 
often serve as stabilizers in the class 
room. During a visit to one school we 
were informed that their special st 
dents, perhaps because they were older 
and had had experience in the field, ex 
celled in their work, which served as 
criteria for their younger colleagues. 
The Prospect Union Educational E» 
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hopes to leave no stone un- demand for special college-grade courses 


lange 
turned in providing educational informa- with opportunities offered by the schoo 
n and guidance to adults. The _ of Greater Boston 
following study was made to link the 


TABLE | 


] 
i 


Ss 


Courses Open to Special Students 
(Roman numerals designate schools listed in table on pa 
Accounting 25 | 
I, XVII VIII 
Acoustics Bohemian 
lil, XIX XV 
Acting 7 Bookbinding 
IX, XI VIII 
Advertising Bookkeeping 
XVII I, XII 
Aeronautical Engineering Botany 
XXIV a 2. eee, 2, seen 
Anatomy XXXVII 
i ae eee; 2G, Be, SEE. 3 Budgetry 
XXXIII, XXXVII XIV 
Anthropology Business Administrat 
Il, XV, XXXII, XXXVII XVII 
Arabic 3 Celtic 
XV, XXXII XV, XXXII, XXXVII 
Aramaic 33. Chemistry 
XV 11, X, XIII, XV, XXIII, XXIV 
Archeology ae, ae, 2k, senses 
XV, XXXII XXXVII 
Architecture ; Child Hygiene 
VII, XVI, XXIV XX, XXIII, XXVII, XXIX 
Architecture, History of 35 Child Welfare 
VII, XVI, XXIV, XXXII, XXXVII X, XIV XXII XXIII 
Argumentation XXIX, XXXIII 
XI 3 Children, Social W 
Art, Appreciation of xXxxX\ 
Tom, @V, mae, XXV, XXVL Chinese 
XXXII, XXXVII, XXXVIII XV, XXXII 
Art, History of 38 Citizenship 
Veen, wv, mae, BV, SEI I] 
XXXVII, XXXVIII ; Clay Modeling 
Assyrian XXIII 
XV, XXXII Clothing 
Astronomy XIV 
a mi. mV, BEY, Se, REEVE Community Organ 
Automotive Engineering VI XV. XXXV 
XIII, XXIV Composition, Musi 
Automotive Repairing Il, XV, XXXII, XXXVII 
XIII Conducting, Chorus 
Aviation Ill 
XXIV Cooking 
Bacteriology XIV. XXIIi X XXVIII 
een, 2, me BY, Se ie oe 
XXVII Costume Design 
: XXIII, XXV 
= XXIV Counterpoint and Fugue 
Bible poo Ill, XV, XXXII, XXXVII 
r ry XV. XXI XXXV 7 Criminal Law 
mA Fo AL, ah, Bok. wee XXX. XXXVI 
Il, IV, XII, XV, XXIV, XXXI, Criminology = 
XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV, XXXVII Il, XV, XXXII 
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Current Events 
XXVI 
Debating 
il, XI 
Design, Art 
VIII, XII, XV, XXIII, XXV, XXXII, 
XXXVII 
Diction 
i 2 ZV. AERA Bee vee 
XXXVIII 
Dietetics 
XXIII, XXVII, XXIX 
Domestic Architecture 
Vil 
Domestic Relations 
V, XXX 
Dramatic Art 
¢ a ee ee ee 
Drawing, Blackboard 
IV, XXIII, XXVI 
Drawing and Painting 
VIII, XII, XV, XXIII, XXV, XXXII, 
XXXVII 
Economics 
ca x we. RV. SE Roe 
XXXIII, XXXV, XXXVII 
Education 
‘v. mh week meee eee 
XXIX, XXXI XXXII, XXXIII, 
XXXVII 
Educational Guidance 
IV, XVIII 
Egyptology 
XV 
Electrical Engineering 
XIX, XXIV 
Electricity 
Ziti, Bim, ALY 
Electro-Chemical Engineering 
XXIV 
English 
Bh. Vee, EX, XZ, Bh Be ee me 
XE. BXRL ARR ARAM, 
XXXIV, XXXVII 
Entomology 
me Oe 4 ee ee 
Family Relationships 
VI, XIV, XXII 
Filing 
XII 
Fine Arts, Appreciation 
II, XV, XXXII, XXXVII 
First Aid 
XXXI, XXXilIlI 
Folk Dancing 
IX, XXIII, XXXI 
Food and Nutrition 
XIV, XXIII 
Foreign Trade 
XVII 
Free Hand Drawing 
VII, XV, XVI, XXIV, XXXII, 
XXXVII 
French 
II, VIII, X, XII, XV, XXIV, XXVI, 
XXXII, XXXIV, XXXVII 


(;sames 
XXIII, XXXIII 
Gardening 
XIV, XXIII 
Geography 
ik, dee 2, BL, BO 
Geology 
_ aan mo av. mee. EXE 
XXXVII 
Geometry 
i, dis aU, mE, Bm. XXX 
German 
om, Vill, X 2, XV. ZRIV. XX) 
XXXIV, XXXVII 
Government 
II, VIII, XV, XXXII, XXXVI 
Governess, Nursery 
XXVII 
Graphics 
VII, XVI, XXIV 
Greek 
BL, Vilas My aa¥, mmm, BY 
Group Leadership 
XXXVII 
Gymnastics 
XXXI, XXXIII 
Handicrafts 
VIII, XIV, XXIII 
Harmony 
Ill, XV, XXXII, XXXVII 
Health Education 
IV, XXXI, XXXIII 
Heat Engineering 
XIX, XXIV 
Hebrew 
XV, XXXII 
History 
II, VIII, X, XII, XV, XXIII, XX 
XXXII, XXXIII, XXXVII, XXX\ 
Home Decoration 
VIII, XXII, XXIII, XXVI 
Home Education 
LV, VIII, XIV, XXII 
Home Ownership 
XXII 
Household Management 
XII, XIV, XXIII, XXXVIII 
Hydraulics 
XXIV 
Hygiene 
II, XV, XXIII, XXXII, XXXVII 
Hygiene, Household 
XIV 
Hygiene, Personal 
Il, XXXI, XXXIII 
Icelandic 
XV, XXXII 
Indic Philology 
BV, ana 
Industrial Management 
XVII 
Industrial Medicine 
XX 
Institutional Management 
XXIII, XXXIV 
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Interior Decoration 
VIII, XXII, XXIII, XXVI 
International Relations 
Il, XV, XVII, XXXII, XXXVII 
Investments 
XVII, XXVI 
Italian 
II, VIII, XII, XV, XXXII, XXXVII, 
XXXVIII 
Kindergarten Training 
XXIII, XXVIII, XXIX 
Kinesiology 
XXXI, XXXIII 
Landscape Architecture 
VII, XVI 
Landscape Gardening 
XIV, XXXVII 
Latin 
ia, Vies, mm BV, ee, SAVE 
Law 
V, XXX, XXXVI 
Literature 
[Ween Bie. de ce Se a 
Ree, BAVE, BSE, BOVE 
XXXVIII 
Machine Design 
XIX, XXIV 
Make-up 
i. oan 
Marine Engineering 
XXIV 
Marketing, Commer 
XVII 
Marketing, Household 
XIV 
Massage 
XXXI, XXXIII 
Mathematics 
c. Ba, Vek, Me we Ve me 
Mechanical Drawing and Design 
XIX, XXIV 
Mechanical Engineering 
XIX, XXIV 
Medical Information 
XXXV 
Medicine, Industrial 
XX 
Mental Hygiene 
XX, XXIII 
Metallurgy 
XIX, XXIV 
Meteorology 
XV, XXIV, XXXII 
Microscopy 
XIII 
Millinery 
XXIII 
Mining Engineering 
XIX, XXIV 
Missionary Training 
VI, X 
Modeling 
aVTh;. ee, mae 
Music 
aa, Vall, Bm, BV, SM BAIL 


iusK Appreciation 
ice, Vaan, Bee, ae, See 
XXXII, XXXVII, XXXVIII 
Music Public School 
Ill, XXVI 
Nature Study 
XXIII, XXIX 
Naval Architecture 
XXI\ 
Nursery Governess 
XXVII 
Nursery School Ir 
IV, XXVII 
Nursing, Home 
XIV, XXIII 
Nutrition 
44 i 
Othce Practice 
I 
Orient Langua 
II, XV, XXXII 
Orthopedics 
XXXI, XXXIII 
Pageantry 
ina see 
Pale ontoiogy 
XV, XXXII, XXXVII 
Pantomime 
IX, XI, XXXIII 
Pathology 
+ ae eet 
Petroleum Production 
XXI\ 
Pharmacy 
XIII 
Philology 
mV, Sm, SAA 
Philosophy 
a. Vas an ks ae, eee 
Physical Education 
XXXII, XXXIII 
Physical Therapy 
XXXII, XXXIII 
Physics 
Il X\ XIX XXI\ 
XXXIII, XXXVII 
Phvsiology 
ae | Se 4 A «| 
XXXIII, XXXVII 
Plant Materials 
Vil 
Platform Art 
La. oon 
Play Materials 
XXIII, XXVII 
Play Production 
+ ae oe oe 
Polish 
XV 
Power Plant Design 
XXIV 
Psychiatry Social 


VI, XXX\ 


XXXIII 


XXXI 


XXVI 


XXXII 
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Psychology 
. Ve, Cees ws ee ee, ee, 
XV, XXIII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXXII, 
XXXIII, XXXVII 

Public Health 
XX, XXIV 

Public Service Administration 
XXX\ 

Public Speaking 
L. 3, i, Be, eV, De, BV 

Public Utility Management 
XVII 

Puppetry 
IX 

Radio Address 
ia. aun 

Real Estate 
XVII 

Refrigeration 
XXIV 

Reinforced Concrete 
XIX, XXIV 

Religious Education 
VI, XXI 

Retail Distribution 
XVII 

Russian 
XV, XXXII 

Sales Management 
XVII 

Sanitary Engineering 
XX, XXIV 

Sanskrit 
Y. mmm 

Scandinavian 
XV, XXXII 

School Administration 
IV, XVIII 

School Music 
lll 

Sculpturing 
XXV, XXXVII 

Secretarial Training 
I, VIII, XII 

Sewing 
XXIII 

Ship Operation 
XXIV 

Shorthand 
I, VIII, XII, XXVIII 

Social Case Work 
VI, XXXV 

Social Ethics 
XV, XXXII, XXXV 

Social Legislation 
XXXV 

Sociology 
_ a mee 2 
XXXII, XXXIII, 


XXXI, 
XXXVII 


XXVII, 
XXXIV, 
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Solfegzio 
lil 
Spanish 
Ii, VIII, XII, XV, XXXII 
XXXVII 
Speech Fundamentals 
IX, XI, XXXIII 
Stage Technique 
IX, XI 
Statistics 
AY, Bea, 2 
Steam Power Plants 
XIX, XXIV 
Stenography 
I, VIII, XII, 
Story Telling 
IV, XXIII, XXVII 
Structural Design 
XIX, XXIV 
Study, Technique of 
X 
Surveying 
XIX, XXIV 
Syriac 
XV 
Teachers’ Courses 
IV, XI, XVIII, 
SAVE, Base, Bee, 
Tea Room Management 
XXIII 
Telegraphy and 
XIX, XXIV 
Tests and Measurements 
Sv, ms VER, ee, Bee, SOD 
Textile Engineering 
XXIV 
Textiles 
XXIII 
Theatre, Children’s 
XI 
Theology 
VI, X, XXI 
Therapy 
AA, BM 
Thermodynamics 


XIX, XXIV 


XXX 


XXVIII 


XXIII, XX 
XXX\ 


Telephony 


Transportation 


XVII 
Turbines 
ia, Be 
Typewriting 
I, VIII, XII, XXVIII 
Vocational Guidance 
IV, XVIII 
Voice Training 
IX, XI 
Water Power Engineering 
XIX, XXIV 
Zoology 
Il, XV, XXXII, XXXVII 


(Dramatics 





Summary of Educational Opportunities for Adults 
Courses referred to by Admission 
Number in Table I Requirements 
118 5 ] 


Name 
1, 28, 59, 66 
192 


Ha 
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School 


und Social 
20 Mt. Vernon 


Ser 


( apite 
*Cambridge ™ 


f Dom 

ture ar 

Architectu 
Churcl 
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1 
iayne 


mm. Ave 


mmonwealt! 


51 Com. Ave 
Kenmore 6641 

X ¢#*Easterr Nazar 
College 


Granite 9560 
XI +*Emerson ( 

Oratory 
Huntingt 


"101 
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~ 
Kenmore 
XII *Erskine School 
11] Be n St 
‘om 
t*Franklin Uni 
41 Berkeley 


Hancock 9560 
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H. S. or equiv 
and maturity 
tor Architectural 
course, college 
l ‘ degree or 3 yrs 
1, 202, 205, 207, 211, 213, experience 
224 
XXV #*Mass. Sch 51, 58. 
Longwood 
Brookline 
Long wood 
+ Ope 
* Ope 


Schoo! 
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XXVI +*Mass l 
Extension, 
17 State H 


‘apitol 460 


nial School 


n St 


XXXIII *Sargent 


XXXV #*Simn 


Sch f Soc 
20 Somerset Str 
Boston 
Lafayette 7265 
XXXVI +¢Suffolk Law Scl 
Derne Street 
Capitol 0555 
XXXVII *Wellesley College 
Wellesley 0320 


XXXVIII *Winsor School 
Pilgrim Road 
Aspinwall 4967 
+ Open to men. 
* Open to women 
Schools located in 





Editorial Department 


With this issue we close Volume XI 
of THe VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE Maca- 
ZINE, and with it the present size and 
format. The first official publication of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation appeared as the Vocational 
Guidance Bulletin, in April, 1915, under 
the direction of W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C., who was then Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association. In August, 1921, 
the name was changed to National 
Vocational Guidence Association Bulle- 
tim, and was published in Chicago under 
the direction of Miss Anne S. Davis, 
who was at that time Secretary of the 
Association. The Bulletin was published 
at Harvard University for the first 
time in December, 1922, with the co- 
operation of the New England Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, and in 
January, 1923, Mr. Frederick J. Allen 
became Editor of the Bulletin. In 
March, 1924, the name was changed 
to THe VocATIONAL GUIDANCE MaGa- 
ZINE, and the present editorship began 
with the October issue of 1927. 

In accordance with the vote of the 
Board of Trustees of the N. V. G. A., 
the magazine is to be enlarged to 96 
pages, with a format of 634 x10 in- 
stead of the present 6x9. The Na- 
tional Occupational Conference (see 
April issue, page 322), under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Franklin J. Keller, has 
agreed to subsidize the new undertak- 
ing. The first number of the enlarged 
magazine, renamed OccUPATIONS—THE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE, will 
appear in June. The plan now is to 

issue ten numbers a year, September 
to June, instead of eight. The subscrip- 
tion price is to remain the same as at 
present, $2.50 to Branch and National 


members of the N. V. G. A., but is to 
$3.50 a year to non-members. 


present subscribers will get the June 


issue as an extra, and the regular s 
scription to the new volume will begi: 
with the October issue. Dorothy ¢ 
field Fisher, Whiting Williams, ] 
M. Brewer, and others have agreed | 
write special articles for our first iss 

We sincerely believe that this is 
great step forward in the guida: 
movement, and we await with interest 
the reaction to the new venture. 


Impressions of the Convention 


We have asked several of those 
attendance at the Minneapolis conve: 
tion to write a word about their impres 
sions of the meeting to pass on to those 


who could not attend. To date we 


have received the following: 


It appears to be the consensus of 


opinion of those who 
Minneapolis meeting of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association that 
the program was the most interesting 
and the most helpful we have ever had 
The committee, under the chairma: 
ship of Miss Frances Cummings, set 
a new standard for program building 
A criticism often heard at previous 
meetings that the emphasis was placed 
upon formal addresses and afforded 
little opportunity for group discussion 
was fully met by the program presente: 
at Minneapolis. Organized around 
central theme, it presented definite and 
specific consideration of the present 
economic and social trends in education 
and industry. The afternoon sessions 
were devoted to group discussions of 
the morning meetings. At the end of 
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each day a committee summarized the 
issues developing from the discussion 
eroups, which were presented in the 
form of recommendations at the final 
meeting on Saturday morning. 

Several delegates from far-away com- 
munities, who went to Minneapolis for 
help and information about inaugurat- 
ing systems of counseling, declared that 
the assistance obtained fully justified 
the efforts they had made to attend the 
convention. 

One subject which needs to be de- 
veloped, and to which more attention 
should be given, is the relationship be- 
tween branch associations and the na- 
tional organization. Mr. F. C. Rose- 
crance, Chairman of the Committee on 
Branch Associations, presented a most 
complete report based upon the recom- 
mendations from the presidents of 
branch organizations, outlining the 
need for a closer relationship between 
the branches and the parent body. It 
is quite clear in reading these reports 
that the N. V. G. A. has meant very 
little in the past to most branch associa- 
tions which have not accepted their full 
responsibility in relation to the national 
organization.—-EMMA PRITCHARD Coo- 
LEY, Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Orleans Parish School Board, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


One of the most significant charac- 
teristics of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association is that its annual 
convention is a working convention. It 
is not its custom to have its members 
sit patiently listening to outside inspira- 
tional speakers. Instead, each and 
every member participates, this year in 
the formulation of the ten points, which 
comprise the policies and plans for the 
immediate future. This is not all: com- 
mittees have been at work throughout 
the year and they give reports of their 
past work; sections use the convention 
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time for working out concrete practical 
programs of action for the coming year 
The N. V. G. A. uses all its member: 
the year round. 

\s I sat at the birthday banquet 
which commemorated the twenty-fift! 
year of the organization, and listene 
to the messages of leaders in the move 
ment—some present, others absent 
another fact was forced upon m« 
that this is a movement not of a few 
leaders but of many leaders. It is a 
vital movement to which many out 


standing men and women have yntr 
buted. 

And finally and perhaps most im 
portant of all, this movement oi rs 
recognizes that we are living in a social 
and economic situation of It 
studies the present economic trends, a 


evidenced by the papers on the worl 
of the Minnesota Stabilization Ress 
Institute; it modifies its techniques and 
shapes its philosophy so that it is able 
to help control and shape the ve 
situation which it studies. It keep ) 
close to the real situation, that it be 
comes itself an instrument in social 
planning. FLORENCE E. CLARK. Voca 
tional Guidance Bureau, Board of Edu 
cation, Chicago, Illinois 


A partial appreciation of the unique 
character of the Minneapolis conven 
tion can be obtained from unsolicited 
comments by those who were present 

“This was the most worthwhile con 
vention during my twenty years of 
annual attendance at state and na 
tional meetings of manufacturers, social 
workers, and educators 

“A work convention which left no 
time for shows or sightseeing trips 

“An unusual 
every individual on the general session 


conterence because 


programs was both forceful in delivery 
and well prepared in subject matter 


The most impressive feature was the 
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utter absence of set speeches at the 
round tables and group meetings. Here 
‘free-for-all’ discussions were centered 
on fundamental and immediate prob- 
lems of occupational adjustment. 

Che smooth operation of every detail 
of the convention reflected the pains- 
taking efforts of those responsible for 

lanning the program and making local 


arrangements The fact that meetings 
and activities were conducted in_ busi- 
nesslike fashion seemed to add to the 
atmosphere of friendliness and _in- 
It is seldom that everyone 


has the opportunity to exchange views 


formality. 


and become acquainted with national 
leaders that they had so splendidly pro- 
vided for them at Minneapolis. 

he plan of ending the convention 
with a digest of the thought and 
principles developed in round-table dis- 
cussions constituted a progressive step 
in program improvement. Interest was 
focused on clarifying the scope of guid- 
ance in order that all spheres of life 
advisement might be welded into a co- 
ordinated movement. 

Those who were fortunate enough to 
go to Minneapolis returned to their 
responsibilities inspired with the knowl- 
edge that guidance is on the ascend- 


ancy, and were equipped with tangible 


ideas’. for services 
rendered to the boy and girl.—WILLIAM 
F. PATTERSON, Milwaukee Vocational 


improving the 


School. 


Summary of Publicity Com- 
mittee Report for 1932-33 
Those who were fortunate enough to 

attend the Minneapolis Convention 

were so favorably impressed with the 
activities of the Publicity Committee 
as to express a desire that information 
about some features of the report be 
passed on to those who were not pres- 
ent. The Committee does not wish to 
boast, although we do feel that real 


progress has been made in recog: 
that publicity deserves a position 
greater importance in our Associat 
activities. This is in line with the 
sire so frequently expressed by mai 
our most active members. Ther 
in presenting this brief report we 
that our demonstration may encou 
further efforts in promoting /oca: 
licity activities, and that all will { 
ense of responsibility by passing 
to us any worth-while suggestions 
may be put into our all-year-ar 
publicity campaign now being arrai 
for the next twelve months. 

The Publicity Committee fo 
year was not organized until Oct 
and it was apparent from the start 
all of our efforts should be focuses 
time on convention publicity. 
personnel was divided into a nati: 
committee of seven members and a | 
convention committee of twelve. ( 
cooperation was maintained betwe 
these two groups. We also profit 
from the splendid assistance which wa 
so cheerfully given by the present 
past officers of the Association, al 
vith many other members. 

In addition to the publicity mat 
which appeared in the Vocation 
GUIDANCE MAGAZINE, 
to 79 educational magazines of st 
Other artic 
were sent to a miscellaneous group 


we sent arti 
and national circulation. 


magazines, including some business a! 
service club publications. 

The newspapers were both kind a: 
generous in the amount of space a 
the positions that our releases we! 
given. We are grateful to the A 
sociated Press and the United Press 
general and to many of the Metropol 
tan papers in particular. It was not 
uncommon for us to have two-colun 
articles in the leading newspapers, suc 


as the one by Miss Mildred Lincoln, in 


the New York Times of February 1‘ 
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the series of three articles by Pro- 


fessor Arthur Jones in the New York 
un of February 14, 15, and 16, respec- 


vely. We also want to acknowledge 
» fine cooperation of other newspapers 

h sent special reporters to cover 
convention, such as the Christian 
Science Monitor. This paper gave us a 
generous amount of space and some of 
front-page. When the news 
the smaller cities saw 


was 
apers in what 
the Metropolitan papers were doing for 
s, they decided that devoting liberal 
space to Vocational 
vas the proper thing to do. 

[hen there the 
eration of Dr. Poling who, in the Na- 
tional Youth Radio Conference Hour 
yrograms on four or five successive Sun- 


lay afternoons just prior to the conven- 


Guidance articles 


was splendid co- 


tion, gave us some fine publicity in his 
NBC nation-wide 
stations from 


over the 
forty-nine 


yroadcast 
00k-up of 
ast to coast. 

Our message was also carried to large 
by direct mail. One list of 125 
was carefully selected as repre- 


groups 
per yple 
senting 
fluence 


individuals in positions of in- 
who were deeply interested in 
the guidance movement. A _ personal 
letter, along with “highlights of the 
convention program,” was sent to each 
one with the request that they send per- 
sonal letters to five of their friends to 
urge that each one attend the conven- 
tion. Another letter was sent to Su- 
perintendents of Schools in all cities of 
population or 
Superin- 


twenty-five thousand 
over, along with additional 
tendents in the Northwest, pointing out 
to them the wisdom of coming to the 
N. E. A. convention a day or two early 
in order to attend our sessions. A series 
of letters was sent to the Presidents of 
our Branch Associations urging the of- 
ficers to attend and also requesting that 
each Branch Association appoint a 
delegate to represent them at the con- 
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that could be 


News 


used in the 


venuon reieases 


local papers, along with 


printed literature regarding the conven 


tion, were aisSo included in these etters 


+} 


to the Branch Associations, and in many 
were published along with 


} 
cases tnese 


their own additional news that would 


be of local interest. Other letters wit! 
convention literature were also sent t 
national and local officer ot service 
clubs and other 
\ separate mailing with conve 

literature, handled and financed by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, w nt 
out to 2800 Superintendents of Schools 
Another mailing with special convention 
literature, handled a1 ina | y the 
International Textbook ¢ iny, wa 
sent to several thousand other people 
interested in Vocational Guidance. One 
other mailing made to approximately 
one thousand members of the Associa 
tion was financed by the “Milwaukee 
Road.” We also wanted to send out 
one or more mailings direct to the met 
bers of the Association, but this activity 
was curtailed because of the lack of As 
sociation funds available to finance 
such mailings. In fact, your Committees 


was obliged to be as resourceful as pos 


sible in thinking out good publicity 
measures which would involve prac 
tically no expense to the Associati 

All of these articles in the pres 
the radio, and in our direct mailing were 
intended to feature the meanir ind 


significance of vocational guidance, the 
great need for guidance in these char 

ing times, the increased interest man 
fested in vocational guidance, and the 


convention which we 


progran in 
emphasized the theme and featured the 
speakers. Our special articles in the 
press which were intended for the ge 
eral public were planned to stimulate 
their interest in our cause 
We want to acknowledge 


res] ypnses we 


the many 


fine have received from 


various members of the Association 
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The following statement from a past 
president is typical: 
‘I am glad that you are sending ma- 
terial to the branches. One of the great 
problems before us at the present time, in 
my mind, is the strengthening of the 
branches and endeavoring to develop in 
them the feeling of loyalty to the na- 
tional association and an appreciation of 
the value of the parent body to the local 
units.” 

During the convention we had a paid 

publicity worker spending full time with 
us. She actually took up her duties sev- 
eral weeks prior to the convention, with 
the result that an intensive campaign 
was carried on under the supervision of 
the Local Committee, with Minneapolis 
as the center. Considerable publicity 
was given to the convention through 
the newspapers and magazines of 
the Northwest, along with special 
meetings which featured prominent 
speakers. Several mailings were also 
made to selected groups of more 
than one thousand people located 
chiefly in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
who should be interested in attending 
the convention. No doubt this activity 
was responsible to a great extent for 
the fact that our registration in this 
difficult year was as large as it was at 
the Washington convention a year ago. 
This is all the more remarkable because 
of the fact that the convention this 
year was held farther away from the 
center of our membership than it has 
been for several years previous. 

Probably one of the most stimulating 
things which happened during the con- 
vention was the reading of telegrams 
on the evening of the banquet from 
people of national prominence, congrat- 
ulating us on this celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the guid- 
ance movement. One of these tele- 
grams which we secured was from Presi- 
dent Hoover, reading as follows: 

“TI will be obliged if you will express 


my cordial greetings to the National 


Vocational Guidance Association an 
hearty congratulations upon the twe 
fifth anniversary of your Guidance M 
ment Both have been of tremend 
value to the childhood of America 
I have every confidence both will 
tinue this beneficent influence in ar 


enlarged manner.” 


(Signed) Herspert Hooves 


Of course, we were fortunate 
year in having a well-planned conv 
tion program to feature. This ma 
the objectives of the Publicity ¢ 
mittee so much easier to put across 
the press. We cannot forget the excé 
lent work of the Program Committ 
which was so well directed by M 
Frances Cummings. How appropriat: 
and modestly she forecasted this fact 
the December issue of the Vocat 
GUIDANCE MAGAZINE in the cl 
sentence of her article: 

“We believe that the results will 
rewarding, and that many will see in t! 
program plans a source of strength ar 
refreshment which will warrant a r 
effort to attend.” 

We appreciate the help of the ma 
other people who showed such a fi 
professional attitude in answering ever’ 
request which was made of them by the 
members of the Publicity Committe: 
We found it a pleasure to do this work 
and hope that our efforts will help 
convince the Association of the wisdo 
in adopting a regular all-year-aroun 
program which will carry our convi 
tions of the needs and importance of 
Vocational Guidance to the thousands 
of others throughout the country wh 
should be interested in our program and 
actively supporting it. 


Publicity Committee 


EMMA PRITCHARD COOLE\ 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson 
Dr. Emtty G. PALMER 
Vert A. TEETER 

Dr. Wa. E. WARNER 
KATHERINE WoOoDRUFF 
Ratpu L. Newinec, Chairm 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 
Edited by 
Roy N. ANDERSON 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 

[This branch has organized its 
gram for the 1932-33 season around the 
topic, “Guidance in Relation to the 
Change of Opportunities in the Indus- 
trial World.” 

\t the first meeting, on November 9, 
1932, Mr. Ewan Clague, of the faculty 
of the School of Social Service and Re- 
search Director of the Community 
Council of Philadelphia, addressed the 
membership on the topic, “Prospects for 
Recovery.” Mr. Clague’s charts added 
much to convince the audience of the 
extent and cause of the depression. The 
discussion which followed brought out 
many interesting facts and showed the 
keen thought that many are giving to 
this problem. 

The second meeting was held on De- 
cember 14, at 3:30 p. M. Dr. Charles F. 
Bauder, Director of Industrial Arts in 
the Public School System of Philadel- 
phia, was the speaker. His topic was 
“Changing Conditions and What the 
Schools Can Do.” He cited the open- 
ing of special classes in both day and 
evening schools to teach and supplement 
trade opportunities with the twofold 
idea of keeping the unemployed person 
interested at this time and preparing 
him for more skilled labor when the 
opportunities for employment again pre- 
sent themselves. Mimeographed out- 
lines for discussion were distributed. 
This outline centered around three prob- 
lems: (1) Technological unemploy- 
ment, (2) movement for a shorter work 


pro- 


Field Department 
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period, and (3) tendency to increase the 


period of compulsory education. The 
material for each topic was divided into 
two groups: (a) The condition, and 


(6) what can the schools do about it 
The third meeting will be held in con- 


junction with Schoolmen’s Week. There 
will be two sessions on Friday, March 
31, with the following program 
FIRST SESSION 
Topi Recent Economic Trend 
Speakers Dr. S. Howard Patterson, Pro 
fessor of Economics, Universit Pent 
sylvania 
Dr. Harold F. Clark, Teachers (¢ ( 
bia University 
Chairman: Dr. Arthur J. Jones, U: f 
Pennsylvania 
SECOND SESSION 
Topic and Speakers: Probable Trends for the 


Future in 


Professions—Dr. John H. Minnick, Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania 

Commerce—Mr. Charles Lyon Chandler, Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 

Manufacturing—Mr. Ewan Clagu Con 
munity Council, Philadelphia 


Chairman Dr. Louis Nusbaun Associate 
Superintendent of Public S« 
Ve UZ 


Capital District of V ork 


The February dinner meeting of the 
Capital District Association 
was held in Albany. Prior to the din- 


ling 


Guidance 


ner, officers were elected for the cor 
year. 

The speaker was Mr. John B. An- 
drews, secretary of the American Asso- 
Legislation. Mr. 
enactment of the 


for 
urged 


ciation Labor 
Andrews the 
nearly uniform unemployment insurance 
bills now pending before 20 Legislatures, 
as a means of cutting charity costs 


These bills, calculated to relieve the 
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taxpayers and con- 
tributors to private charities, must be 


present strain on 
enacted now while public interest is 
keen, he said, or there is grave danger 
that the nation will drift unprepared 
into another depression. 

“Unlike European schemes of unem- 
ployment insurance, the American plan 
for unemployment reserves follows our 
experience with compensation laws,” he 
said, ‘and recognizes that involuntary 
unemployment like unpreventable indus- 
trial accidents, should be regarded as a 
cost of production to be borne by em- 
ployers, and then to be passed on by 
them to consumers.” 

The dinner was attended by em- 
ployees of the State Labor Department, 
employers, and representatives from the 
various women’s clubs. Miss Lucy Ben- 
son was program chairman. 


New Jersey Branch 


The spring meeting for this branch 
was held in connection with the New 
Jersey Vocational and Arts Association, 
Saturday, April 1, at Asbury Park, N. J. 
The group assembled for a breakfast 
meeting, and at 9:30 the following pro- 
gram was given: 


Chairman: Mr. Arnold Hess, Mon- 


mouth Beach. 
Theme: Vocational Guidance and “The 
New Deal.” 


Speakers and their Topics: 


Mr. Frederick J. Gaudet, Professor of 
Psychology, Dana College, Newark. 
“Modern Psychology as it Applies to 
Vocational Guidance.” 

Mr. Ralph P. Gallagher, Guidance and 
Placement, Public Schools, Elizabeth. 


“Integrating Guidance and Placement 
in the Public Schools.” 


Mr. Herbert Meyer, Chief of Plac: 
for the Essex County Junior E; 
ment Service, Newark. “The |] 
ment Officer as an Intermediary 
School and Industry.” 

Mr. L. C. Wilsey, Employment 
ager for the Globe Indemnity (| 
pany, New York City. “A Bus 
Man’s Views on the Relation of \ 
tional Guidance to Business.” 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Rex B. Cur 
Assistant Educat 
Rutgers University. 


Professor of 


Iowa Branch 


Plans have been made for the sprit 
meeting of the Iowa Branch to be h 
on April 22, in Des Moines. The tenta 
tive program will cover reports on t! 
Minneapolis Convention by the officers 
There will be a report by Mr. Al 
Evans of Iowa State College on the 
sults of a study of occupational interests 
of ninth-grade boys. Mr. C. C. Duns 
moor will make a report of a researc! 
investigation on the evaluation of gu 
ance, which was the project adopted | 
the association in the fall. 


Westchester County, New York 


Although there is no Vocational Guid- 
ance Association in this county, a gr 
interested in guidance organized a se 
tion in connection with the Westchester 
County Teachers Convention which was 
held on April 8. Mr. Jasper T. Palmer 
Principal of Mt. Vernon High Scho 
presided. Miss Fanny Upham, coun- 
selor in New Rochelle, spoke on the 
topic, “Some Problems in Counseling, 
and Dr. Harry D. Kitson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, addressed 
the group on “Vocational Guidance in 
the Schools.” Officers were elected t 
carry on the work for the coming year 
and to plan the program for next year 
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American Association for 
Adult Education 


The Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
in Association for Adult Education 
will be held in the Library Building at 

May 22-24, 

33. The program is to be set up 
largely on the discussion basis. Speak- 
rs at the round tables will be limited 
to twenty minutes, followed by discus- 
sion from the floor. Such subjects as 
Rural Adult Education, Racial Develop- 
ment and Cooperation, Adult Education 
through the Public Schools, the National 
Occupational Conference for the Study 
of Occupations, Service to the Unem- 
ployed, Educational Research, etc., will 
be discussed from many points of view. 

There is no registration fee charged 
for this conference, and all persons in- 
terested are asked to attend. Corre- 
spondence concerning room reservations 
should be sent either to the Lord Jef- 
frey Inn or the Hotel Perry, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. Rates range from $5.00 
to $7.00 per person, American Plan, or 
$1.50 to $3.00 European Plan. 


(Amherst, Massachusetts, 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
Guidance in Boston 


A dinner meeting in celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of Professor Frank Parsons’ 
work in vocational guidance in Boston 
was held on Thursday evening, March 
16, at the Harvard Faculty Club in 
Cambridge; forty-nine persons were 
present. 

Miss Susan J. Ginn, Director of the 
Department of Vocational Guidance, 
Boston Public Schools, explained the 


early work in vocational edu 
Boston. Miss Ginn 
of the Boston Placement Bureau, whic] 
Vocational 
Boston 


D iVIs, 


early took charge 


later became the 
Department of the 
Schools. 
Boston 
in the 
Michigan 
information 


Guidance 


Professor Jesse B 
y, described the work 
Rapids High School, 


the plan of teaching Ipa- 


University, 
Grand 


tional through classes in 


English composition. 
The other speakers were as follows 
Mr. Howard Seymour, Assistant at the 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 


University, on the problems of 
Mr. Leon C. Davis 


school: 


of Lincoln Junior High School 
ford, on vocational guidance worl : 
junior high school; Mr. Melvin Weldon, 


principal of the Medford \ 
School, on the plans for hi 
Francis T. McCabe, 
master at Rindge Technical School in 
Cambridge, on the problem of the sele 
tion of students for Rindge; Mr 

Riley, Director of Vocational Guid 

at the Boston Y. M. ¢ 

counseling and placement 

Association. Dr. Fred ¢ 

Graduate School of Education 

reported on the convention in Min: 


assistant 


apolis and the new plans sponsored 
the Carnegie Corporation of New \ 
for the collection and disseminatior 
occupational information and the im 
provement of the work of the Voca 
TIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINI 
Professor John M 
sided, gave an account of the 
Parsons and other pioneers, and showed 
phlets from 


Brewer, who pre- 


work of 


some of the books and pam 
the historical files of the 
Vocational Guidance at Harvard 
versity. 


Bureau of 


Uni- 





Review Department 


THE GREAT TECHNOLOGY: Social Chaos 
and the Public Mind. By Harold Rugg 
New York, The John Day Company, 1933 


Price, $2.50 


Professor Rugg has here issued a compre- 
hensive manual on adult education in current 
economic problems. He wishes to see a vast 
number of forums established under the aus- 
pices of various clubs and associations all over 
the country, and to have these forums discuss 


the problems with which we are faced. 

The book begins with two chapters under 
the heading of Part I, “Modern Civilization at 
Part II is entitled, “Building 
Competing National Production Systems,” and 


the Crossroads.” 


this is a comprehensive statement in five chap- 


ters of the past developments which led to 


the machine age and the policy of laissez-faire 
Part III is entitled, “Pathways to Tomorrow,” 
and in Chapter IX are given summarized 
statements of all the so-called plans which 
have been put forward for curing capitalism. 
In Chapter X are summarized what the author 
calls axioms, but they are really propositions 
indicating the need for revision of our indus- 
trial system. Part IV discusses “Reconstruc- 
tion and the Public Mind,” Part V, “Educa- 
tional Reconstruction,” and Part VI, “Toward 


the Great Technology.” 


There are useful appendices on selecting 
books and current periodicals and sources for 
further reading on actual plans. The material 
on the actual work which schools can do is 
meager. For example, little or no attempt is 
made to indicate how school shop work can 
teach something of the technical processes and 
problems, nor how courses in economics or 
occupational information can be used, nor how 
student government may teach the technique 


of plant cooperation. 


Professor Rugg has done great service in 
bringing together so much interesting and im- 
material, and so constructive 


portant many 


suggestions. It is one of the best books on 
the technical problems with which we deal. 
The outside jacket states that it is mot a book 


on Technocracy. 


SWEEPING THE COBWEBS. By, 
J. Martin and Clare de Gruchy. New 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. Price 
This book is written by the author 

book, Old Age,” 

learned to drive an automobile at the 

In the present book the 

give a critique of the careless living to 


“Salvaging one of 


seventy-six 


aged people are too often prone, and 
process indicate the habits whict 
should Though most of the bh 
related to mental and physical hygiene, t! 
are thirty or more pages devoted to the 
ployment with many 
gestions and case illustrations. 


many 


avoid 


problem, useful 


DIAGNOSING PERSONALITY AND CON 
DUCT. By Percival M. Symonds, New 
York, The Century Co., 1932. 

This book, addressed especially to educators 
but of interest to social workers and all t! 
who have to deal with human beings, is \ 
able as a summary of what has been don 
the field of measurement of personality 
conduct. 

There are many 
much attention is being paid by research work- 
ers to the study of methods of measurement 
intelligence, while a person’s interests, att 
tudes, and that which is ca 
character or personality remain in the dark 
To many of these critics it will be a surprise t 
discover the existence of rich literature on t! 
subject, a record of ingenuity and perseverar 
of many students of human beings. The bo 
describes various methods of studying perso: 


who complain that t 


complexity 


ality and conduct, as well as the environment 


which is one of the factors determining co: 
duct. 

References to bibliography, given in abun 
dance, make this volume very valuable to those 
who will be stimulated to get better acquaint: 
with certain phases of the problem. 

The tone of the book is that of an objectiy 
quiet, cool analysis, and is not likely to « 
courage dangerous and 
desire of amateurs to try their hand in ex 
perimental psychology. 

Readers are given to appreciate the tr 
mendous difficulty of the subject and the nece 


sity of special training for those who might 


wish to work in this field. 
Leonip V. TuLPA 
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